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THE APPRENTICE YEARS OF MASON 
AND DIXON 


By Tuomas D. Cope 
University of Pennsylvania 


HE names Mason and Dixon hold a permanent place in 

American thought and speech. The boundaries that these 
two scientists surveyed and marked at the close of an era of dis- 
pute and turmoil have now remained unchanged, except in small 
details, for one hundred and eighty years. They are not political 
alone but social and cultural as well. The local surveyors who 
were engaged between 1760 and 1763 by the Baltimores and the 
Penns to survey and mark their boundaries have long been for- 
gotten. Their names are recorded in the annals, while the names 
of Mason and Dixon are household words. 

The writer was born and bred in the region where Mason 
and Dixon worked, and through the years he has come to appre- 
ciate the reasons why they are. so well remembered. Charles 
Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, coming as they did from the scien- 
tific England of 1760, had drunk at the fountainhead. Mason 
had been trained in Greenwich Observatory, and he and Dixon 
had been sent to lands beyond the sea on scientific missions for 
the Royal Society. In their early thirties they were engaged by 
the Penns and the Baltimores to work on a problem in America 
the solution of which had proved to be beyond native talent. 
They spent five years in America, bringing with them the science, 
the skills, and the implements of Greenwich Observatory and 
of scientific London. After accomplishing their mission they 
returned to their places and parts in the English scene. There 
is in contemplation a series of articles on the Mason and Dixon 
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survey as a scientific enterprise. The first article will consider 
“the apprentice years.” 

America’s July 4 should be held especially sacred in Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, for it was on that date in 
1760 that Frederick, sixth and last Lord Baron of Baltimore, 
and Thomas Penn and Richard Penn, Esquires, sons and devisees 
under the will of William Penn, enrolled in His Majesty’s High 
Court of Chancery an “Indenture of Agreement . . . putting a 
final and perpetual End forever to all disputes and differences 
between the parties to these presents, relating to the Extent, 
Bounds, and Limits of the said Province of Maryland, Province 
of Pensilvania, and the Three Lower Counties of New Castle, 
Kent, and Sussex on Delaware.” The next day each party, 
as was provided in the agreement, appointed a commission of 
“seven impartial and Proper Persons, or any number of them, 
not less than three, to mark, run out, settle, fix and determine 
all such parts of said Circle, Lines, Marks and —- as are 
not yet compleated.” 

News that an agreement had been reached came to Phila- 
delphia on September 14, and on the following day Governor 
James Hamilton of Pennsylvania wrote to Governor Horatio 
Sharpe of Maryland announcing the Pennsylvania commissioners. 
With his letter he sent a packet containing a copy of the agree- 
ment. of July 4 and a commission from Lord Baltimore to 
Governor Sharpe and six other citizens of Maryland. During 
the autumn correspondence passed between the governors and 
between Governor Sharpe and Lord Baltimore. Finally on 
November 19 the commissioners met at New Castle on the 
Delaware in their first joint session. Governors Sharpe and 
Hamilton were both present as commissioners. Joint meetings 
were to continue at intervals until the survey had been completed 
almost a decade later. 

On his return from New Castle to Annapolis, Governor Sharpe 
wrote to Lord Baltimore at length telling him of the meeting, 
of problems that had arisen, and of difficulties of a technical 
character that would have to be surmounted. Maryland’s gov- 
ernor was an able and scholarly man, conversant with affairs of 
state and with the world of learning. His suggestions to Lord 
Baltimore show that he had become keenly aware of the fact 
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that the problem of running out, settling, fixing, and determining 
the boundaries had now passed beyond the realm of politics, 
lawyers, and courts into the world of science. 

In the course of his letter to Lord Baltimore, Governor Sharpe 
wrote: “As I am apprehensive . . . that the Commissioners .. . 
may at times differ in Opinion about the best Mode of executing 
this or that particular part of the Work, I should be very glad 
if Your Ldp would submit some queries which I shall take the 
liberty to transmit & and such others as Your Ldp may think 
fit to the Consideration of some Gentlemen who have devoted a 
great part of their lives to the Study of Mathematics and whose 
Reputation is established. Such I presume are Doctor Bradley, 
Regius Professor of Astronomy at Greenwich, Mr. Senex the 
Map-Maker, and Mr. Cockayne who reads Lectures at Gresham 
College.” 

The naming of James Bradley at the head of the list of scholars 
to be consulted by Lord Baltimore proves that Governor Horatio 
Sharpe knew his landmarks in the scientific England of 1760. 
Bradley, at that time sixty-eight years old, had for eighteen years 
directed Greenwich Observatory. He was the third of England’s 
astronomers royal. John Flamsteed had been the first, Edmund 
Halley the second. By 1760 the services of the astronomers 
royal had spanned eighty-five years; King Charles the Second 
had founded Greenwich Observatory in 1675. James Bradley 
was one of the great astronomers of all ages and of all lands. 
Isaac Newton once called him “the best astronomer in Europe.” 
When the third edition of Newton’s Principia was published in 
1726, twelve copies were printed on large thick paper with gilt 
edges and bound in red morocco, and one of these was presented to 
Bradley. Someone has called Bradley “the founder of modern 
observational astronomy,” for his two major discoveries, the 
aberration of light and the nutation of the earth’s axis, laid the 
foundation of the precise determinations of modern astronomy. 

When the commissioners of Maryland and of Pennsylvania 
met at New Castle in November, 1760, they found themselves 
face to face with a project in surveying that called for precision 
work of a high order. Personnel and equipment for such work 
were not available in the colonies. Governor Horatio Sharpe 
grasped the situation and advised Lord Baltimore to seek the 
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advice of Doctor Bradley. In the article now being written it 
is proposed to sketch Bradley’s career and to show just when and 
where the men who furnished the science that was used in sur- 
veying and marking the boundaries between the lands of the 
Penns and the Baltimores came under his influence and tutelage. 
Among these men the most significant were John Bevis, Daniel 
Harris, John Robertson, Nevil Maskelyne, Charles Mason, and 
Jeremiah Dixon. Incidentally, the principal instruments used by 
Mason and Dixon in America were made by John Bird, who was 
instrument maker for Greenwich Observatory during the later 
years of Bradley’s directorship. 

At a later time we shall unfold the drama of surveying and 
science enacted from 1760 to 1768 on the Delaware-Maryland 
peninsula, in southeastern Pennsylvania, and along the border 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania. As our plans develop, each of 
the actors in the drama will step upon the stage at appropriate 
times. Perhaps we shall reach the conclusion that the Mason 
and Dixon survey succeeded as it did and became a lasting 
tradition of American life because the principals in the drama, 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon and those who served as 
their mentors and advisers, had caught the torch from the hand 
of James Bradley and had brought to American soil his passion 
for precise work, the techniques that he had taught them, and 
equipment of the grade that he demanded. 

Bradley was an astronomer even in his youth. His maternal 
uncle the Reverend James Pound of Wansted, Essex, was a fa- 
mous amateur with his own observatory. Pound was well known to 
both Isaac Newton and Edmund Halley, who often called upon 
him for aid in observing the heavens. During his student days at 
Balliol College, Oxford, Bradley spent all of his free time with 
his uncle, and thus began a comradeship and a partnership that 
lasted for fifteen years. After the death of his uncle in 1724 
Bradley continued to live with the latter’s family at Wansted 
and to use the Wansted observatory. 

Scientific recognition .came early to Bradley. By 1716 his 
observations had become known to Edmund Halley, who in the 
thirtieth volume of the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society praised his aptitude, ingenuity, and industry. In the 
thirty-first volume uncle and nephew jointly drew commendation 
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from Halley for the exactness of their observations of Mars at 
opposition to the sun, from which reliable conclusions could be 
drawn about the distance from the earth to the sun. 

Observations of the positions of the stars relative to one another 
and of the positions and the times of the eclipses of the moons 
of Jupiter engaged young Bradley’s particular attention at Wan- 
sted. Together uncle and nephew determined with care the 
length of a pendulum that would “beat seconds.” Isaac Newton, 
who was still alive and was near at hand, had shown the length 
of the “seconds pendulum” to be of major significance in finding 
the exact shape of the earth, a problem that was then in the fore- 
front of scientific interest. All these matters continued to engage 
Bradley to the end of his career. 

On November 6, 1718, the Royal Society elected Bradley to 
fellowship. He was then twenty-six years old and was in need 
of a source of livelihood. He had been educated for the church, 
and accordingly in 1719 he took orders and secured appointment 
to livings. One of his appointments was obtained for him by his 
friend, fellow astronomer, and coworker Samuel Molyneux, 
secretary to the Prince of Wales. Bradley continued to spend 
as much time as he could spare at the Wansted observatory. In 
August, 1721, Dr. John Keill, Savilian professor of astronomy 
at Oxford University, passed away, and on October 31 Bradley 
was chosen to fill the vacant post. He was now free to devote 
his life to the science of his choice. 

The next few years Bradley spent in solving his first major 
problem. If the stars are scattered through space, some near, 
some remote, and if the earth swings round the sun in a vast 
orbit, as Copernicus taught, then the nearer stars should appear 
to oscillate past the more remote ones always in a sense opposite 
to the motion of the earth in its orbit, but on any given day the 
aspects of the stars should be the same from year to year. This 
shift from day to day in a yearly cycle, called annual parallax, 
had been looked for but had never been found with certainty, 
for its smallness defied its detection with the means then avail- 
able. That very smallness indicates clearly, however, that even 
the nearest stars are far more remote from the earth than is 
the sun. 

Molyneux owned a zenith sector mounted in his house on Kew 
Green. A zenith sector is a combination of telescope, graduated 
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arc, and plumb line designed for measuring angles between the 
zenith and a star when crossing the meridian. Molyneux’s sector 
was a very good one, one of the first ever built. It was made by 
George Graham, a famous maker of instruments, in 1725. With 
this device Molyneux and Bradley set about to look for annual 
parallax. They failed to find it. Instead they discovered a yearly 
oscillation in the zenith distance of every star that they measured 
as it crossed the meridian, amounting in some instances to forty 
seconds of arc. The motion was at right angles to that of the 
earth in its orbit, not opposite to it as annual parallax would 
require. To eliminate accidental effects Bradley secured from 
Graham a new and exellent zenith sector, which he mounted at 
the house of his Aunt Pound in Wansted. With it he repeated 
and extended all the observations made at Kew Green, securing 
complete confirmation of all that he and Molyneux had found. 

What was the origin of this newly discovered phenomenon? 
Various hypotheses were tested by Bradley. Molyneux was un- 
able to help, for he had been named a Lord of the Admiralty and 
had little time for astronomical pursuits. His health declined, and 
he died before an explanation had been found. The tradition 
persists that the explanation occurred to Bradley while he was 
watching a pennant at the masthead of a sailboat. The pennant 
changed its position as the boat tacked in the wind. This posi- 
tion was a result compounded from the wind and the motion of 
the boat. Might not the phenomenon that Molyneux and he had 
discovered result from the motion of light in space compounded 
with the motion of the earth in its orbit? A detailed analysis 
of their observations showed Bradley that they were completely 
accounted for by this hypothesis. In January, 1729, he announced 
the new phenomenon to the Royal Society. It is called the 
aberration of light. 

During the 1720’s and the 1730’s Btadley worked on a number 
of problems that were to bear directly upon the subsequent work 
of Mason and Dixon in America. In 1726 he announced to 
the Royal Society the difference in time, and therefore in longi- 
tude, between London and Lisbon and between London and the 
Port of New York as determined by precise observations of the 
times of eclipses of the first satellite of Jupiter made at the 
three stations. In 1732 he went to. sea at the request of the 
Admiralty to test the usefulness of Hadley’s recently invented 
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sextant as an aid in finding longitude at sea. Hadley accom- 
panied him. Their aim was to measure the angles between the 
moon and the sun and bright stars with the sextant and to use 
the results in calculating longitude. The report of its probable 
usefulness was most favorable. 

The problem of the figure of the earth was commanding at- 
tention. In 1734 Bradley communicated to the Royal Society 
a paper on oscillations of the pendulum in different latitudes and 
on the figure of the earth which might be deduced from them. 
Colin Campbell, assisted by Joseph Harris, had taken a pendulum 
clock made by George Graham, who had regulated it against 
the stars at his house in London, and set it up in Jamaica with 
its pendulum unchanged and had determined the rate at which 
it lost time. Bradley discussed the significance of these obser- 
vations and advised gentlemen who might be taking pendulum 
clocks to distant countries to make similar observations. He 
corresponded with Celsius at Upsala, Sweden, about the dif- 
ference between gravity at Upsala and at London as evidenced 
by the gain of time by a clock made by Graham for the observa- 
tory at Upsala and regulated to keep time in London. During the 
1730’s the French Academy of Sciences sent out two expedi- 
tions—one to Lapland and the other to Peru—to obtain data for 
determining the figure of the earth. The Lapland party used a 
zenith sector modeled after the one made by Graham for Brad- 
ley’s work at Wansted. Immediately on its return Maupertuis, 
its leader, submitted its findings to the Royal Society through 
Bradley. % 

Dr. John Bevis has been mentioned as one who served along 
with Daniel Harris as adviser to Mason and Dixon at the be- 
ginning of their work in America. He was a physician by edu- 
cation, but his heart was in astronomy. In 1738 he built himself 
an observatory at Stoke Newington near Greenwich. An inde- 
fatigable observer, at times he assisted Edmund Halley, the 
astronomer royal. He extended the discovery of the aberration 
of light by showing from his own observations of the stars that 
aberration has an east-west component as well as the north-south 
component that Bradley and Molyneux had found. According to 
his biographer he was in constant and confidential communication 
with Bradley on astronomical questions. Throughout the pub- 
lished correspondence of Bradley there are letters to substantiate 
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this statement. In them are discussed the moons of Jupiter, 
eclipses, comets, transits of the pole-star across the meridian, 
corrections to the instruments at Newington, Mars, astronomical 
tables, motion of the moon, and kindred topics. In 1737 we find 
the two men working together in observing a comet. 

By 1740 Bradley was approaching his fiftieth year. Sir Isaac 
Newton had been asleep in Westminster Abbey for more than 
a decade. Edmund Halley’s star was sinking to the horizon, for 
he was eighty-four years old and his life’s work was done. 
George Graham was sixty-five, and his pupils John Shelton and 
John Bird were taking over his work of producing the world’s 
finest precision instruments. Great days were ahead. James 
Bradley had more than twenty years of active life before him, 
and in England there were three small boys, each under ten, 
who in time were to come under his influence—Nevil Maskelyne, 
Charles Mason, and Jeremiah Dixon. 

On February 3, 1742, Bradley was chosen as England’s third 
astronomer royal, director of Greenwich Observatory, successor 
to John Flamsteed and to Edmund Halley. In June he changed 
his residence from Oxford to Greenwich. His first responsi- 
bility was the repair and renovation of the instruments at the 
observatory. Flamsteed, who had served England as astronomer 
royal for forty-three years on a salary of one hundred pounds 
per year, had supplied all his instruments. After his death these 
had been claimed by the executors of his estate, and therefore 
Halley had taken over an empty building. During the first five 
years of the latter’s term the observatory had been equipped for 
the first time at public expense. By 1726 there had been pro- 
vided clocks, telescopes, a transit instrument, and a mural quad- 
rant by Graham. These had been purchased out of a grant of 
five hundred pounds from the public treasury. A board of 
visitors representing the Royal Society had recommended the 
addition of two hundred pounds for further equipment, but it 
was not until twenty-two years later that such a grant was se- 
cured. By the end of Halley’s period of service (from his sixty- 
fourth to his eighty-sixth year) the instruments had fallen into 
bad adjustment and the building into disrepair. Bradley, Graham, 
and Sisson therefore spent the entire summer of 1742 bringing 
the observatory into condition for use. 

The first years after 1742 were devoted to a careful check of 
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observations that had been made at Greenwich since the days 
of its foundation. The positions of the stars and of the sun, 
the moon, and the planets among the stars constituted the vast 
majority of the observations. But other fields were not neglected. 
Comets appeared and were followed from day to day and from 
hour to hour among the stars. The length of the “seconds 
pendulum” was determined with new equipment made by Graham. 
This problem, it will be recalled, had engaged the attention of 
Bradley and his uncle at Wansted. 

By 1747 Bradley’s studies of positions of the stars had brought 
to light his second major contribution to science—the “nodding” 
or “nutation” of the axis of the earth. That some effect other 
than “aberration” was present had been apparent twenty years 
before during his observations at Wansted. At every opportunity 
Bradley returned to Wansted to use his zenith sector. In the 
course of years it became clear that this other effect varied in a 
cycle of about eighteen years. This period suggested as a cause 
the pull of the moon on the bulge of the earth at its equator, for 
the plane of the moon’s orbit had been known for centuries to 
move around the plane of the earth’s orbit in eighteen and six- 
tenths years. A careful check of this hypothesis against obser- 
vations of several stars revealed a most satisfactory agreement. 
On December 31, 1747, Bradley announced his discovery to the 
Royal Society by letter addressed to his patron, friend, and 
fellow astronomer, George Parker, Earl of Macclesfield. 

The astronomer locates objects in the heavens with reference 
to his meridian and his plumb line. He attaches this frame of 
reference to the revolving, rotating, slowly precessing, and slightly 
nodding earth. His instruments are mounted upon this moving 
platform. Both the plumb line and the meridian, when observa- 
tions are carefully made and analyzed, show a complicated motion 
among the stars. The great phenomena that accompany the 
annual revolution of the earth about the sun and its daily rotation 
upon its own axis have been known from time immemorial. A 
less conspicuous phenomenon, the precession of the equinoxes, 
had been known to astronomers for twenty centuries. The axis 
of the earth moves slowly among the stars, completing a cycle 
in twenty-six millenia, and the plane of its equator accordingly 
moves around the plane of its orbit, the line of intersection 
changing in direction among the stars about fifty seconds of angle 
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each year. Precession had been allowed for by astronomers for 
centuries, and Sir Isaac Newton had achieved the triumph of 
showing that the earth is probably flattened at the poles and 
bulged at the equator and explaining precession as arising from 
the pull of sun and moon upon the equatorial bulge. During the 
last years of Newton’s life and the twenty years that followed 
his death James Bradley had brought to light and explained two 
effects, hitherto unknown, of the motion of the earth. He and 
Molyneux discovered aberration, which results from the motion 
of light combined with the forward motion of the earth. Then 
Bradley discovered the cycle of nutation and showed it to be an 
effect of the moon’s attraction upon the earth, which appears as 
a slight wobble in precession. These discoveries placed Bradley 
among the immortals of science. Furthermore, they materially 
increased the precision of astronomical determinations, for when 
corrections had been made for aberration and nutation,. positions 
of stars could now be recorded to seconds and fractions of sec- 
onds of angle. 

In a later article we shall learn that Charles Mason and 
Jeremiah Dixon came to America in 1763, sixteen years after 
the announcement of nutation by James Bradley. They came 
to carry out a survey that called for repeated determinations of 
latitude made by observing selected stars as they crossed the 
meridian. We shall note, as we study their work, that they 
corrected the positions of those stars they observed for precession, 
for aberration, and for nutation. Naturally they were among 
the first surveyors ever to make all these corrections, which, 
expressed in feet on the surface of the earth, meant that each 
second of error eliminated thereby from their determinations of 
latitude removed one hundred feet of error from the position, 
northward or southward, of the boundary that bears their names. 

By 1748 the science of astronomy and the art of observation 
had at the hands of James Bradley outgrown the equipment of 
Greenwich Observatory. Be it forever known to the credit of 
King George II that when it was recommended to him by the 
Royal Society and the Lords of the Admiralty that Greenwich 
Observatory be thoroughly renovated, funds were immediately 
made available. New buildings were added to the observatory, 
the old instruments were repaired, and many new ones, made 
principally by George Graham and John Bird, were secured. 
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The zenith sector at Wansted, with which both aberration and 
nutation had been discovered, was moved to Greenwich Observa- 
tory in July, 1749. 

About the middle of the 1750’s two young men, both in their 
middle twenties, allied themselves with Bradley. Nevil Maskelyne 
was a Wiltshire lad who had taken his bachelor’s degree at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1754. He was educated for the 
church and had been ordained a curate. But the spectacle of a 
solar eclipse had made an astronomer of him. He took up the 
study of mathematics and about 1755 attached himself to the 
astronomer royal, learned his methods, and aided him in the 
study of corrections to observations occasioned by refraction of 
light in the earth’s atmosphere. Ten years later Maskelyne was 
to succeed Bradley as astronomer royal. He was then to super- 
vise and direct the scientific work done in America by Mason 
and Dixon for the Royal Society. Of his career during the 
decade from 1755 to 1765 we shall learn later. 

Bradley was the first of the astronomers royal to have the 
services of a regularly employed assistant. His first was John 
Bradley, a nephew, who served from 1742 to 1756. His second 
was Charles Mason, who began to record observations in October, 
1756, and served until 1760, when he was succeeded by Charles 
Green. Of Mason’s earlier life little is on record. The young 
man was twenty-six when he became Bradley’s assistant. He 
found his chief in the midst of a program of observations with 
his recently acquired instruments, “that in point of accuracy may 
bear comparison with those of modern times.” The records of 
Greenwich Observatory from 1750 forward “embody a collection 
of materials, which have almost exclusively formed the ground- 
work of every investigation undertaken in modern times, for the 
purpose of improving the solar, lunar, or planetary tables.” “The 
Greenwich Observations for the twelve years (1750-1762) have 
been published, and occupy 931 large folio pages: their number 
cannot be less than 60,000.” 

The problem of finding with accuracy the longitude of a ship 
at sea was still unsolved. Through its commissioners of longi- 
tude the British Admiralty was offering princely rewards for 
material contributions to the solution of “the problem of the 
longitude.” It was necessary for the navigator to know both 
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his own local time and the local time of Greenwich Observatory. 
The navigator of 1760 was equipped to find his own local time 
and had timepieces to carry it for a few hours or a few days. 
But to find the Greenwich time when far out at sea was a 
different matter. Modern chronometers, which for more than 
a century have carried Greenwich time to the ends of the earth, 
were just being introduced. Their inventor, “Longitude” John 
Harrison, was demanding recognition for them. In a few years 
he got it, but in the meantime the astronomers had other methods 
for finding Greenwich time far away from Greenwich. All such 
methods reduced themselves to a procedure simple in principle. 
Observe an event in the heavens that defines an instant of time 
sharply and whose Greenwich time of occurrence has been pre- 
dicted and put in tables. Observe also the local time of this 
event. Then, after data have been taken from the tables and 
computations have been made, one has both the local time and 
the Greenwich time of the event observed—hence the difference 
in time between one’s position and Greenwich and hence one’s 
longitude reckoned from Greenwich. 

Among events that define instants sharply are the disappearance 
of the moons of Jupiter into its shadow and their reappearances. 
James Bradley had_studied the eclipses of Jupiter’s moons from 
his youth onward and had made tables of the times of their 
occurrence. He was an authority on the moons of Jupiter. 
Charles Mason, using Bradley’s tables, observed eclipses of these 
moons throughout his sojourn in Pennsylvania for the purpose 
of finding the longitudes of his stations. On a voyage to the 
Barbados in 1763 Nevil Maskelyne tried to observe eclipses of 
the moons of Jupiter from the deck of his ship in the hope of 
thus finding the longitude, but the pitching and the rolling of the 
vessel made his telescope unmanageable. 

Another celestial phenomenon that defines an instant of time 
is the position of the moon as it moves among the stars. When 
the angles between the moon and neighboring stars had been 
measured or the angle between the moon and the sun obtained, 
approximate Greenwich time could be calculated from lunar 
tables, and the difference between it and the local time of the 
observations gave a fair value of the longitude of the observer. 
The prediction of the place of the moon among the stars and 
the preparation of a set of reliable lunar tables had been a 
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major responsibility of astronomers for generations. A number 
of such tables had been constructed, none of which were 
satisfactory. 

In 1755 Professor Tobias Mayer, director of the observatory 
at Goettingen, Germany, sent to London a set of tables of the 
moon that he had developed, entering it in competition for an 
award from a sum of twenty thousand pounds that had been 
posted by the commissioners of the board of longitude for im- 
provements in the determination of longitude at sea. Mayer’s 
tables were submitted to the astronomer royal for a check against 
Greenwich observations. As assistant observer Charles Mason 
had a large share in the work of checking Mayer’s tables. These, 
while they proved to be extraordinarily accurate, could be modi- 
fied and improved through the use of the data at Greenwich. 
Work on Mayer’s tables of the moon continued to engage Mason 
at intervals for the rest of his life. When Mayer died in 1762, 
his widow was awarded three thousand pounds by the board 
of longitude. For his improvements to the tables Mason was 
‘ultimately awarded one thousand pounds. 

Nevil Maskelyne was the perfecter of the method of lunar 
distances for finding longitude; Charles Mason developed into a 
leading proponent of this method. In order to understand fully 
the acts and words of these men it is necessary to keep in mind 
always the intense rivalry that existed between them and “Longi- 
tude” John Harrison for recognition by the commissioners of 
longitude. In the end, while all were still alive, Harrison at 
the age of eighty won the battle. King George III became con- 
vinced of the merits of Harrison’s chronometers and came to 
his aid. Parliament, then favorable to the king, voted Harrison 
8,750 pounds in 1773, bringing the total of all awards to him 
to the sum of 22,550 pounds. Old “Longitude” celebrated his 
triumph by flaying all obstructionists in a pamphlet published in 
1775, the year before his death. Its title begins as follows: “A 
Description concerning Such Mechanism as will afford a nice, 
or true Mensuration of Time; together with . . .” 

From his knowledge of the motions of the sun, the moon, the 
earth, and other planets and their satellites and in some instances 
of comets the astronomer is able to predict spectacular events in 
the heavens. As 1760 approached, two major events, foretold 
long before, were due to occur. First, Halley’s comet was ex- 
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pected. A comet had appeared in August, 1682. Edmund Hal- 


ley, then a young man, had computed its orbit and found it to’ 


be identical with that of the comet of 1607 as described by 
Johann Kepler. A review of the past revealed that at intervals 
of seventy-five and one-half years comets of exceptional bright- 
ness had appeared. Halley inferred that they were all the same 
comet. and predicted a return in 1758. The mathematician 
Clairaut computed the orbit with care, using Newton’s law of 
gravitation and allowing for the attractions of the major planets. 
He estimated that it would be nearest: the sun in mid-April of 
1759. It passed through perihelion on March 12 of that year. 
The comet returned again to perihelion on November 16, 1835, 
and once more on April 19, 1910. Those now beyond their 
middle thirties will remember it in the eastern sky at daybreak 
in early May, 1910, and in the western sky after sunset a few 
’ weeks later. 

A second phenomenon—a transit of Venus across the face of 
the sun—was due to make its appearance on June 5, 1761. This 
rare event occurs four times in every two hundred and forty- 
three years at intervals of a hundred and five and one-half years, 
eight years, a hundred and twenty-one and one-half years, and 
eight years. Johann Kepler had predicted that it would come 
on December 6, 1631, but circumstances had been unfavorable 
and no one had observed it. The next transit had fallen on 
December 4, 1639. It had been foretold by Jeremiah Horrox, 
a young clergyman-astronomer of Hoole, a village of Lan- 
cashire, and observed by him and by his friend William Crabtree, 
the first persons, so far as records go, to see a transit of Venus. 

In the twenty-ninth volume of Philosophical Transactions, 
published in 1716, Edmund Halley had brought the next transit, 
still nearly half a century in the future, to general notice in such 
a vivid and effective way that the scientific world has not yet 
forgotten his counsel. Halley knew, as did his contemporaries, 
that a transit of Venus might be used to settle the vexatious and 
open question as to the distance from the earth to the sun. He 
had the advantage of experience gained in observing a transit of 
Mercury while he was on a scientific mission to St. Helena in 
1677. After putting all available information together he pointed 
out that precise observations of the times of the beginning and 
of the end of the transit made by reasonably competent people 
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stationed at well-selected posts over the face of the earth and 
equipped only with simple telescopes and reliable timepieces could 
furnish all the data necessary for computing the distance from 
the earth to the sun. He predicted that the next transit of 
Venus would occur on May 26, 1761, and would be visible 
throughout the eastern hemisphere and the Arctic zone. He 
made an urgent appeal that the astronomers of Europe who would 
then be alive take advantage of the golden opportunity. As 
the years passed, more accurate knowledge of the positions of 
the sun, the earth, and Venus advanced the predicted date to 
June 5. Months before this time the governments of France, 
Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and Great Britain organized scientific 
expeditions to various parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa to 
observe the event. The Royal Society initiated its plans a full 
year before the expected transit. In July, 1760, the president, 
council, and fellows of the organization addressed a memorial to 
the lords of the treasury asking for a grant of eight hundred 
pounds to be used in sending two observers with the necessary 
instruments to St. Helena and for an additional eight hundred 
pounds to send two other observers with instruments to Ben- 
coolen in Sumatra. Their lordships were humbly begged “to 
intercede with his Majesty, that he would be most graciously 
pleased to enable them to carry the said design into execution.” 
Both requests were granted, and the council of the Royal Society 
proceeded to engage observers, to secure the necessary instru- 
ments, and to petition the admiralty to supply transportation to 
St. Helena and Sumatra. 

The hand of the astronomer royal is seen in the selection of 
observers. Nevil Maskelyne, assisted by Robert Waddington, 
was chosen to go to St. Helena, and Charles Mason, assisted 
by Jeremiah Dixon, was selected for the expedition to Sumatra. 
Better choices could not have been made. Maskelyne and 
Mason were well known to the astronomer royal as able young 
astronomers. Dixon was brought to general notice by his selec- 
tion to assist Mason. He had previously been prominent in his 
native county of Durham as a surveyor and amateur astronomer. 
There is’ some evidence that a neighbor and fellow amateur 
named Emerson had persuaded him to apply for appointment to 
one of the expeditions. 

Bradley’s last known publication is his letter of directions to 
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Mason for observing the transit. It was written probably dur- 
ing October, 1760. The great master made his last observation 
at Greenwich on September 1, 1761. After months of illness 
he passed away at Chalford in his native Gloucestershire on 
July 13, 1762, at the age of seventy. 

Their years of apprenticeship over, Nevil Maskelyne, Charles 
Mason, and Jeremiah Dixon as mature and responsible scientists 
in the service of the Royal Society soon began their journeys to 
distant lands on scientific missions. Further articles now in 
preparation will review the events that took place at the Cape 
of Good Hope, on St. Helena, in London, on the Barbados, and 
in the three lower counties of New Castle, Kent, and Sussex 
before they set foot on Pennsylvania soil three years later. 











PUBLIC REACTION TO PINKERTONISM 
AND THE LABOR QUESTION 


By J. Bernarp Hocc 


PON no other branch of government did the second “Indus- 

trial Revolution” throw heavier responsibilities than the 
ancient office of the sheriff. In the old and rural America the 
duties of the sheriff had been relatively simple. The pursuit of 
criminals and the protection of life and property were tasks that 
received the approbation of all elements of society. If circum- 
stances beyond the ordinary arose which threatened to overtax 
the regular facilities in the hands of the sheriff, citizens could 
be called upon to render their services. The posse comitatus 
was a serviceable organization when every man possessed a 
weapon which he was willing to use in defense of the safety of 
the community. Then things were either white or black; right 
or wrong; within the law or without. Ishmael-like, all hands 
were raised against the despoiler of person and property, and 
the duty of the sheriff was clear to all. 

Into this simple scene the events and implications of a chang- 
ing America burst with a roar. New responsibilities were placed 
on the shoulders of the sheriff—responsibilities he was prepared 
neither to face nor to carry out. But, while state militias were 
reorganized and molded into efficient law-enforcing units, the 
office of the sheriff remained as before. Here was an institutional 
“lag” paralleled only by a similar check in the minds of man. 
The implications of the new order were like seed cast upon 
stony ground. 

What was a sheriff to do when faced not by a relatively small 
number of criminals whom everybody recognized for what they 
were but by hundreds and sometimes thousands of striking work- 
ers who were ordinarily peaceful, law-abiding citizens of a com- 
munity? Could he call upon other citizens to drop their usual 
pursuits of life, take down their weapons, furnish their own 
food, and march against men who might be their own neighbors, 
merely to secure for some mill owner the right to operate his 
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mill as he saw fit? Public opinion was quite clear on the moral 
issue involved; enforcement of the rights of the property holder, 
however, was another matter. Especially was this true when the 
striking employee evinced a propensity to meet force with force, 
gun with gun, and a cracked skull with a cracked skull. The 
sheriff and the country confronted a new problem. Clearly if 
the ordinary facilities of the law-enforcing agencies were not 
adequate to provide the protection which he felt necessary to 
the operation of his enterprise, then the employer must secure 
that protection for himself or else treat with his employees. 
To fill this want came the private detective concern, among the 
most prominent of which was the Pinkerton National Detective 
Agency. 

Allan Pinkerton, the founder of the institution bearing his 
name, left Scotland as a fugitive from the results of his partici- 
pation in the Chartist movement— a strange contrast to his career 
in America, the land of his adoption. Moving westward to 
Chicago and then to Dundee on the Fox River, he followed his 
trade of a cooper. Quite accidentally he discovered traces of 
a counterfeiting band and assisted in its capture. His career 
as the archfoe of criminals was launched when he was appointed 
deputy sheriff of Kane County, Illinois. On his return to Chi- 
cago in 1850 he became the only detective on the newly organized 
Chicago police force. A year later he set up his own agency 
and soon withdrew to private practice. His organization pros- 
pered, and his reputation was enhanced by his Civil War service. 
In 1869 he suffered a paralytic stroke, and although he lived 
until 1884, the direction of the agency passed into the hands of 
his sons, William and Robert A. Pinkerton.1. Thus the real 
development of the Pinkerton agency coincided with the indus- 
trial development of the country after the Civil War. Indeed, it 
may be said that the nature of its work in the next quarter 
century was to be dictated largely by the course of events in the 
economic life of the nation. 

From the very beginning the agency had had contacts with 
corporations. Railroads were among its first patrons; the or- 


*Oliver W. Holmes, Jr., “Allan Pinkerton,” Dictionary of American 
Biography, ed., Dumas Malone, vol. XIV (1934), pp. 622-623; Richard 
W. Roman, The Pinkertons, A Detective Agency (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1931), ch. 1; Chicago Tribune, July 2, 1884. 
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ganization functioned chiefly to ferret out dishonest employees. 
When the industrial unrest of the postwar years began, it was 
a comparatively easy step from furnishing watchmen for the 
protection of banks and business houses to providing guards to 
“protect” factories. Nor, in the mind of the founder, was that 
step a difficult one. Apparently Allan Pinkerton had come in 
contact with the baser side of the labor movement and honestly 
believed unions were detrimental to the worker’s interests. In 
his account of the strike of 1877, in which his men served, he 
displayed a tendency to associate labor unions, Communists, the 
Paris Commune, and the Internationale in one great body. As 
one writer said of him, “His was not a mind for analyzing social 
problems, but rather a genius for detail, organization and prac- 
tical results.”* While Allan Pinkerton still was in charge, the 
agency had begun its work of participation in labor disputes— 
work which within a quarter century was to make the name 
Pinkerton anathema in labor circles.* 

Although somewhat obscured by the passions of the day, the 
organization’s labor activities seemed to lie in three general lines. 
The nature of one of its functions is indicated in a circular 
admitted to be authentic by the agency. 


Pinkerton’s Preventive Patrol, connected with Pinker- 
ton’s National Detective Agency .. . 

Sirs, We take this method of calling your attention to 
the advantages of our private police patrol in case you 
are in need at any time of our services. .. . 

We respectfully call the attention of railroads and 
other corporations who have to deal with large num- 
bers of patrons or disaffected or striking employees, to 
the advantage of our patrol system... . 


* Allan Pinkerton, Strikers, Communists, Tramps and Detectives (New 
York: G. W. Carleton and Company, 1882), Introduction, chs. 1 and 7. 

* Holmes, op. cit., p. 623. 

‘With the pursuit of criminals, although it is a fascinating story, or 
with the more humdrum work of guarding banks we are not concerned. 
As Powderly said, “We readily recognize their proper duties on [sic] 
such work as furnishing detectives for balls—that of the ‘400’s for instance. 
Of course, they know who need watching.” The Employment of Pinkerton 
Detectives, House Report 2447, 52d Congress, 2d Sess. (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1893), p. 235. Allan Pinkerton wrote many 
volumes on this branch of the agency’s work. Of its other activities he 
had little to say, nor does the historian of the agency throw any more 
light on the subject. To Rowan, Homestead was an error of strategy and 
nothing more. 
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Corporations or individuals desiring to ascertaining 
[sic] the feeling of their employeés and whether they 
are likely to engage in strikes, or joining any secret 
labor organization with a view of compelling terms from 
corporations or employers, can obtain . . . a detective 
suitable to associate with their employees and obtain 
this information. 

At this time when there is so much dissatisfaction 
among the laboring classes and secret labor societies are 
organizing throughout the United States, we suggest 
whether it would not be well for . . . extensive em- 
ployers of labor, to keep a close watch for designing 
men among their own employees, who, in the interests 
of secret labor societies, are inducing their own em- 
ployees to join these organizations and eventually cause 
a strike. 

It is frequently the case that by taking a matter of this 
kind in hand in time and discovering the ring leaders 
and dealing promptly with them, serious trouble may 
be avoided in the future.® 


When asked whether his men had been sent into the Knights 
of Labor, Robert Pinkerton refused to answer, but the head 
of the Chicago branch admitted that they frequently had been 
assigned to such work. Much of the hard feeling toward the 
Pinkertons was engendered by the fact that not infrequently 
detectives worked their way into high positions in the union and 
then revealed the intentions of the organization to the employer." 
In 1895, for instance, the leaders of a secret union set up by 
Homestead workmen dissatisfied with their wages were promptly 
discharged. A spy had been in their midst.* 

A second and similar function of the detective was to work 
his way into the union during strikes. From this advantageous 
position information could be secured against the leaders; and if 


5U. S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Labor and Education, Jnvesti- 
gation in relation to the employment for private purposes of armed bodies 
of men, or detectives, in connection with differences between workmen and 
employers, Senate Report 1280, 52d Congress, 2nd Sess. (Washington 
Government Printing Office, 1893), pp. 61-62. 

* Tbid., p. 2 ff. - 

7 Ibid., p. 79. It must be remembered that in Chicago alone there were 
at least eleven detective agencies. The Pinkerton organization as the most 
prominent bore the brunt of the attack, for critics carelessly made “Pinker- 
tonism” synonymous with the profession as a whole. 

8 Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the National Lodge, Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers (Published by order of the 
National Lodge of the United States, 1895), vol. xv, pp. 4882-3. 
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arrest and conviction followed, the strike would be broken. It 
was this procedure that particularly aroused the antagonism of 
labor. From the viewpoint of labor the Pinkerton method was 
odious. 


The moment a strike or lockout takes place [said a 
labor organ in 1888] an agent will call upon the... 
managers of the firm in trouble, and offer to handle the 
affair for them according to the most improved methods 
known to the profession. They are to protect property, 
secure recruits to take the place of the striking em- 
ployees, and bring the whole affair to a successful ter- 
mination as soon as possible. . . . The tactics resorted 
to to bring about this result are as despicable as they 
are cowardly. A detective will join the ranks of the 
strikers and at once become an ardent champion of their 
cause. He is next found committing an aggravated as- 
sault upon some man or woman who has remained at 
work, thereby bringing down upon the heads of the 
officers and members of the assembly or union directly 
interested, the condemnation of all honest people, and aid- 
ing very materially to demoralize the organization and 
break their ranks. He is always on hand in the strikers’ 
meeting to introduce some extremely radical measure 
to burn the mill or wreck a train, and when the meet- 
ing has adjourned he is ever ready to furnish the 
Associated Press with a full account of the proposed 
action, and the country is told that a ‘prominent and 
highly respected member, of the strikers’ organization 
has just revealed a most daring plot to destroy life and 
property, but dare not become known in connection 
with the exposure for fear of his life!® 


To labor it seemed that the moment the private detective en- 
tered upon the scene of a strike, violence could be expected. 
Thus in an iron molders’ strike in St. Louis, dynamite was placed 
on the molds. For the resulting explosion strikers were arrested, 
but they contended the dynamite had been placed there by 
detectives seeking evidence upon which to convict them and end 
the strike. In the Burlington strike of 1888, workers were 
arrested for wrecking a train. When one of them turned out 
to be a detective, labor was loud in its claim that the detective 
had incited the act. In the New York Central strike of 1890 


* Journal of United Labor, July 12, 1888. 
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ties were placed on the track in an effort to derail the train. 
While the scheme did not succeed, an atttempt was made to 
blame the strikers. Powderly at once charged that the Pinker- 
tons had placed the ties there in order to discredit the strikers 
in the public eye.° In 1892 the Duquesne employees of the 
Carnegie Steel Company went out on strike in sympathy with 
their fellow laborers across the river. A riot broke out shortly 
thereafter, and a number of the workers were arrested. Only then 
was it disclosed that two of them were Pinkerton detectives. 
Their evidence secured the only convictions, save one, that oc- 
curred in that entire labor dispute. A former Pinkerton em- 
ployee revealed to the Senate committee how membership had 
been obtained in the unions for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation about the leaders that would result in their arrest and 
conviction of some crime.’* The president of the Carpenters’ 
Trade Council of Chicago likewise testified that detectives had 
worked their way into his organization and others during strikes 
and tried to incite them to violence.** The previous year it was 
reported that detectives had gained admission into the Archi- 
tectural Iron Workers Union and urged them to sabotage and 
violence during a strike.* If there is anything of value in the 
two works exposing the methods of the detective in labor strug- 
gles, it is the disclosure of unethical methods used to convict 
and discredit union labor.> As is to be expected, all such 
charges of fomenting violence were denied by the agency. 

A third practice and the one with which this article is fun- 
damentally concerned was that of furnishing guards during 
labor disputes. In general this sort of work followed a common 
pattern. A difference over wages, union recognition, or some 
other point would precipitate a strike. The employer would 
attempt to introduce nonunion labor to operate his plant. The 
sheriff would be called upon for protection, and if the number 
of strikers was large or public sympathy was with the strikers, 


” House Report 2447, pp. 221-225. 

“4 Pittsburgh Commercial Gasette, July 24, 1892. 

4% Senate Report 1280, pp. 136-141. 

8 Tbid., pp. 131-132. 

“ Rights of Labor, July 25, 1891. 

% Morris Friedman, The Pinkerton Labor Spy (New York: Wilshire 
Book Co., 1907). Charles A. Siringo, Two Evil Isms: Pinkertonism and 
Anarchism (Chicago: Charles A. Siringo, publisher, 1915). 
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he could not secure a posse. The employer would then turn to 
the detective agency, which would furnish the required number 
of armed guards. These the sheriff or the federal marshal would 
then swear in as deputies. If the strike was on a railroad, they 
would ride on the trains; if in a mine or factory, they would 
patrol the grounds, allowing no one to approach except the 
newly recruited workers. Their status as deputy sheriffs assured 
legality, and immunity for their action was thus practically 
guaranteed. 

The first strike for which the Pinkerton agency provided 
guards was a miners’ strike at Braidewood, Illinois, in 1866. 
Two years later it was again called upon to serve at the same 
place. Between then and 1892 Pinkerton employees participated 
in seventy labor disputes and opposed over a hundred and twenty- 
five thousand strikers. A full list of the strikes was never made 
public, but some of the more important may be noted. Pinkerton 
men were employed during the railway strikes of 1877—whether 
as detectives or guards is not known. They were present at the 
Hocking Valley coal strike. Henry Frick made use of them to 
fight the unions in the coal fields in 1884 and to protect the 
Hungarians and the Slavs whom he imported. Then in 1891, 
when the Hungarians and Slavs revolted, he called in the Pinker- 
tons to protect the Italians brought in to break the strike. In 
the 1889 embryo strike at Homestead, Pinkerton guards were 
called into Pittsburgh; a peaceful settlement, however, made 
their use unnecessary. In 1884-1885 Pinkerton men were active 
in the great southwest railroad strike and in 1888 in the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy strike. In 1886 they participated in the 
Chicago stockyards strike; in 1890 they did guard duty for the 
New York Central strike. In 1890 they were at the service 
of the sheriff of Jefferson County, Pennsylvania, and in 1891 
they moved down to Braddock, Pennsylvania, where they were 
commissioned coal and iron police. In 1892, a few weeks after 
the debacle at Homestead, they—along with operatives from other 
agencies—were employed at the Coeur d’Alene mines in Idaho."* 

It might well be asked how the Pinkerton agency secured men 
for its activities. For ordinary criminal work and night patrol 


* For a list of these strikes see Senate Report 1280, pp. 52-59, 242-243. 
Journal of the Knights of Labor, Jan. 9, 1890; August, September, 1890; 
May 14, 1890; July 21, 1892. 
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it had a force of between six and eight hundred. There is con- 
siderable conflict in the evidence as to how the guards were ob- 
tained for strike breaking and as to what their character was. 
The agency in its testimony before the congressional investigating 
committee went to considerable length to stress the care with 
which its men were chosen. All applicants were required to give 
references, it said, and each applicant was investigated before 
his name was placed on file. Whenever an emergency arose re- 
quiring the services of a large number of men, selections were 
made from the files. As proof of the good character of the 
agency’s employees Robert Pinkerton cited their record of having 
only two homicides charged against them over a long period of 
years in which they had faced attack and abuse by strikers.?” 

On the other hand is the testimony of a former employee that 
he had been hired from the street with no reference.** The 
New York World wrote that the Pinkerton guards were secured 
by advertising, by visiting United States recruiting offices for 
rejectees, and by frequenting water fronts where men were to be 
found going to sea as a last resort of employment.’® To labor 
they were a “gang of toughs and ragtails and desperate men, 
mostly recruited by Pinkerton and his officers from the worst 
elements of the community.”*° They were “criminals of the 
lowest order—men who were not allowed to live in civilized 
society, but . . . , like rats and other vermin, make their habi- 
tation in the slums and sewers of the great cities, and only come 
out of their holes when they are employed by him [Pinkerton] 
to commit murders.”** The investigating senators concluded 
that “it is reasonable to suppose .. . , as they are hurriedly as- 
sembled to meet an immediate exigency, sometimes responding 
to newspaper advertisements, they are not of the highest order 
of morals or intellect.”?? 

It was this background of a quarter century of intermittent 
warfare in which Pinkertonism had become to labor a synonym 
for violence and oppression that Henry C. Frick introduced into 


Senate Report 1280, pp. 241-242, 261. 

8 Thid., pp. 136 ff. 

* New York World, quoted in Journal of the Knights of Labor, July 21, 
1892. 

The Critic, July 9, 1892 

"The Rights of Labor, July 30, 1892. 

= Senate Report 1280, p. x. 
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the Homestead strike of 1892. With picket lines of striking 
steel workers thrown around the Carnegie mills, three hundred 
guards were brought up the Monongahela River in covered barges. 
But the strikers, on the alert, met them at the river bank, and a 
pitched battle ensued. After a siege of twelve hours the Pinker- 
tons surrendered, only to be set upon by the mob as they marched 
through the streets of Homestead. If a band of determined but 
ordinarily peaceable men suddenly became transformed into a 
blood-thirsty mob, and if their wives displayed traits long thought 
obliterated from civilized people, it must be remembered that for 
the first time the Pinkertons were at bay and the accumulated 
wrath of labor was wreaked upon them.** 

The spectacular battle and the long strike which followed at- 
tracted wide attention throughout the country. Public opinion 
from all walks of life gave vent to deep feelings on “Pinker- 
tonism” and on the respective rights of labor and capital. Home- 
stead burst like a flash of lightning across a darkened sky, and 
in the brief glare the very soul of American economic thought 
was exposed to its depths. 

On the question of “Pinkertonism” an astonishing degree of 
unanimity was exhibited. From all sides came protests against 
the employment of private armies. It was not that the employer’s 
right of protection was denied; the feeling was that that pro- 
tection should be rendered by the civil authorities. The appear- 
ance of Pinkerton guards was a sure sign that the regularly con- 
stituted authorities were powerless to furnish the protection every 
owner of property had the right to expect. “That any occasion 
should be given for the employment of such agencies is a disgrace 
to American institutions,” commented a Pittsburgh newspaper.** 

Since the public felt so strongly on the subject, it was inevitable 
that the politicians would act. Indeed, there was a movement on 
the part of the states already under way to probihit the use of 
nonresidents as peace officers. This was accelerated by the failure 
of the congressional committees to discover any grounds on which 


*® There are many accounts of this battle, which ranks as an epic in labor 
history. Most of the accounts seem to be plagiarisms on Arthur Burgoyne, 
Homestead, which was written in 1893 at the request of organized labor. 
For a fuller account of the whole strike see J. Bernard Hogg, The Home- 
stead Steel Strike of 1892, a manuscript dissertation, the University of 
Chicago. 

* Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph, July 7, 1892. 
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the national government could act. While deploring the method 
by which the Carnegie Company had set about to control its 
property, the investigators believed that the use of Pinkertons 
involved no violation of law and went beyond no rights inherent 
in property. Nor did Congress have the constitutional power 
to legislate in the matter; it Was a question the solution of which 
lay within the jurisdiction of the states.** 

Before the Homestead conflict at least eleven states had passed 
laws forbidding the use of private guards; within twelve months 
ten more had approved similar acts, and by 1899 twenty-six states 
or territories had taken like steps. Previous to 1892 the general 
nature of this legislation was merely to prohibit the use of non- 
residents as police officers; after that time some of the lawmaking 
bodies, including Congress for the District of Columbia, referred 
specifically to armed groups, detective agencies, and even Pinker- 
ton detective agencies.2* Since Pennsylvania was the state di- 
rectly concerned in the matter, it is appropriate to quote from 
the Pennsylvania statute framed to end the evil. 


Section I. Be it enacted, etc., That no sheriff of a 
county, mayor of a city, or other persons authorized by 
law to appoint special deputies, marshals or policemen in 
this Commonwealth to preserve the public peace or quell 
public disturbances, and no individuals, association, or 
corporation . . . shall hereafter appoint or employ as 
such special deputy, marshal or policeman, any person 
who shall not be a citizen of this Commonwealth.?" 


It is a striking indication of the change in public opinion on 
the question that in 1891 labor could not get this bill out of 
committee but in 1893 it was approved without a dissenting vote.”® 
Indeed, it is true that the passage of anti-Pinkerton laws in 


* Senate Report 1280, p. xv; House Report 2447, p. xvi. The House Re- 
port went so far as to suggest unconstitutionality of such legislation on the 
grounds that it would deprive citizens of one state of “privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the several states.” Ibid., p. xvi. 

*For a convenient summary of the laws see Sixteenth Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Labor (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1901), vol. xvi, p ff. 

Laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania passed at the Session of 
1893 (Harrisburg: E. K. Meyers, state printer, 1893), pp. 174-175. 

*For the sensitiveness of lawmakers to public opinion on this question 
see editorial in Indianapolis News, August 5, 1892, quoted in Public 
Opinion, vol. xiii, pp. 447-448. 
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various states before July, 1892, had been provoked by particular 
acts of violence on the part of agency personnel. 

The effectiveness of such legislation is beyond the scope of 
this study. That the law might have had its loopholes is indicated 
by the testimony of Robert Pinkerton: 


My feelings at the present time are that we would de- 
cline to put men into another state where legislation has 
been that we could not swear them in, although I believe 
we would have a right under the law; that is to put 
private watchmen on the ground on private property.” 


It is probably quite true that the reversal of public opinion and 
the increase in danger and violence had as much to do with the 
discontinuance of the work as the legislation. William Pinkerton 
in an interview indicated that the agency would furnish no more 
guards, and according to a caustic critic it supplied none after 
1892.%° 

The legislation, however, was no answer to the question. Al- 
though it eliminated what the Nation called a “national disgrace,” 
it did not touch upon the larger question of the proper relation 
between capital and labor. The defenders of labor had implied 
a moral or higher law, but even their chief spokesman had ad- 
mitted that he did not know how to “clothe this moral law with 
legal rights.”** Labor’s opponents were more numerous, and they 
knew what they wanted. 

There were some who failed to see that previous conditions 
were gone forever. To them the old machinery was still ade- 
quate if properly handled. Frick was sure that the only way to 
cope with disputes was to have strict enforcement of the law by 
the county officers, in which case “a strike would not last any 
length of time.”*? Senator Morgan of Alabama likewise thought 
that if the power of the sheriff was exerted, all such troubles 
would end.** A United States marshal from Illinois in relating 


* Senate Report 1280, p. 253. 

® Friedman, op. cit., p. 3. 

= Congressional Record, 52d Cong., Senate, 1st Sess., p. 7009. 

= Senate Report 1280, p. 173. The views on this question of Judge Thomas 
Mellon, whose sons at this time were rising young bankers in Pittsburgh, 
are interesting. See ibid., pp. 219-20. He advocated having all strikes 
declared off if not successful within three days. 

® Congressional Record, 52d Cong., Senate, Ist Sess., p. 7009. 
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his experience with the posse comitatus expressed the opinion 
that if the penalty was increased for refusal to serve, the sheriff 
would have no more difficulty.* But these were solitary voices, 
and it was the general consensus that more effective means than 
the sheriff and his posse*® were necessary to deal with the new 
situation. The great trouble was that often the sheriff was in- 
efficient and for political reasons would not act for fear of an- 
tagonizing the voters. That a new situation existed calling for 
new remedies was felt on every hand. The many solutions sug- 
gested were within the accepted economic tenets of the day. 

The Engineering and Mining Journal found the answer to the 
problem easily. It examined the Pinkerton record and gave it 
a clean bill of health. Then it looked into the cost of calling out 
the state militia. From that evidence it reached the conclusion 
that the only thing to do was to repeal the anti-Pinkerton legis- 
lation and put the cost of defending their property back upon the 
corporations where it belonged.** But this proposal found no 
defenders. 

In Pennsylvania the prevailing tendency was to revert to the 
use of coal and iron police. This practice dated back to a law 
of 1866 which gave a corporation the privilege of securing from 
the executive a commission for a watchman or policeman, who 
had the power to act on the corporation’s property. In his mes- 
sage to the assembly Governor Pattison referred to this power 
as rendering the importation of armed bodies unnecessary.** 
Robert Pinkerton stated that his agency had organized the first 
coal and iron police in Pennsylvania at the time of the “Molly 
Maguire” troubles in the eastern coal fields.** Just when the 
Carnegie Company instituted its own police force is uncertain; 
the first record is in September, 1892, when the sheriff deputized 
the members and gave them authority to operate in the streets of 


* Senate Report 1280, pp. 128-129. 

* “The committee contents itself at this point with the simple suggestion 
that it is exceedingly doubtful whether that instrumentality can be effectively 
employed in the controversies between employers and workmen in this 
country.” Senate Report 1280, p. iv. 

* Engineering and Mining Journal, vol. liv, pp. 242-3. 

* Pennsylvania Archives, 4th Ser., Papers of the Governors, ed. George 
E. Reed (Harrisburg: William S. Ray, state printer, 1902), vol. xi, pp. 
164-165. 

% House Report 2447, p. 207. 
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Homestead to protect nonunion men.*® That the use of this 
method was not exceptional may be seen in the fact that the 
Reading Railroad Company had between seven and eight hun- 
dred policemen in 1889.4° Katherine Mayo reported that there 
were more than five thousand employed in 1903.* 

The Senate, citing the use of the injunction in Allegheny 
- County, held that the courts should have been applied to before 
resort to any other means was taken.*? In a minority report 
to the House of Representatives, Boatner of Louisiana said that 
interstate carriers should be required to appeal to the United 
States courts for protection. “The officers who would be assigned 
the duty under such circumstances, being clothed with legal 
authority, would be respected as such,” he declared, and no scenes 
of violence would follow.** 

The germs of yet another idea began to appear. As early as 
July 27, 1892, the Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette suggested some 
sort of state-maintained armed body that would do away with 
the necessity of calling out the militia and would replace the 
sheriff’s posse. Reviving the idea in November, the editor wrote 
that “the best means to that end would be a well-drilled and 
thoroughly-equipped body of militia enlisted for a specific term 
of service and ready for action at an hour’s notice.”** The idea 
found encouragement in the columns of the Jron Age, which 
recommended “the employment of a State Police, which could 
be quickly concentrated at any one locality. . . . [This] would 
probably be the cheapest in the end, and might avoid the exasper- 
ation which the Pinkerton service produces.”*® 

Nothing came of the suggestions for the time being. It was 
not until the anthracite strike of 1902, when the state was forced 
to call out the militia for a protracted period, that a state police 


® Pittsburgh Post, September 10, 1892. Michael Tighe, for many years 
president of the Amalgamated Association, told the writer that one of the 
Pinkerton men organized and headed the Carnegie Coal and Iron Police. 

“ Journal of United Labor, July 18, 1889. 

“ Katherine Mayo, Justice to All—The Story of the Pennsylvania State 
Police (3d ed.; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1917), ch. i. 

“ Senate Report 1280, p. x. It is strange that the injunction, used suc- 
cessfully in Allegheny County only a short time before, was not tried at 
Homestead. 

“® House Report 2447, pt. 2, p. 2. This appeal was tried in 1894, but the 
results were not what Mr. Boatner had predicted. 

“Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, July 27 and November 25, 1892. 

“Tron Age, vol. 1 (September 15, 1892), p. 484. 
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system was organized. According to the prevailing feeling of 
the time this action was no doubt the logical solution to the 
problem of handling the situation. Katherine Mayo’s Justice 
to All, and especially the introduction by Theodore Roosevelt, 
offers sufficient proof of the primary purpose of the Pennsyl- 
vania police.**® 

It can thus be seen that the proposed remedies for “Pinker- 
tonism,” however they varied, had a common purpose: to solidify 
capital in its right to manage its property as it saw fit without 
restraint from anyone, least of all from labor. Labor itself was 
so thoroughly indoctrinated with the belief that it could suggest 
no alternative. Perhaps it received some consolation in pro- 
nouncing its own obituary: 


“What fools these mortals be.’ Organized labor is con- 
gratulating itself over the downfall of Pinkertonism at 
Homestead, and calls it one of labor’s greatest victories. 
Can people not see that the great lesson taught at Home- 
stead is that the militia will abundantly protect the capi- 
talist, and there is no use for the Pinkertons when the 
state will furnish the militia free? Better fight Pinker- 
tons, whom all people despise, than to fight the militia 
with public sympathy on their side.** 


On the subject of the use of private armies in labor disputes 
the public left little reason to doubt its stand. But did this 
mean an actual defense of labor itself? What rights had labor 
that the public would recognize? Was there any consciousness 
of a labor class or a labor problem? On these questions every 
stratum of society was to demonstrate again a unanimity that 
was most astonishing when compared with the heated battles of 
the political arena. 

As the nineteenth century drew to a close, two concepts were 
fundamental to American economic thought. The first was that 
of private property, of the right of the owner to do as he pleased 
with his possessions. It was geared to a rural world, to a rela- 

“ Mayo, op. cit., pp. ix and x and ch. 1. Also Bruce Smith, The State 
Police—Organization and Administration (Macmillan Company: New York, 
1925), pp. 29-30. For the use of the Pennsylvania state police in labor 
disturbances see U. S. Congress, Senate, Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, vol. xi, 64th Cong., Ist Sess., Senate Document No. 415 (Washing- 


ton: Government Printing Office, 1916), pp. 10931-11025. 
* Age of Labor, September 1, 1892. 
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tively simple economic system in which wealth meant land and men 
were tillers of their own soil, what they did with it having little 
effect on others. This ancient concept, inherited from a day 
that was fast passing, was now to be applied to a new situation— 
a situation in which few men possessed the wealth and the capital 
out of which they gained their living; the living of the many 
was in the hands of the few. Faced with the inalienable rights 
of property, could labor find a place in the thought of the day ?** 

Somewhat akin to the belief in the natural rights of property 
holders was the concept of the freedom of the individual and his 
inalienable right of contract, not subject to any force beyond his 
own free will. Each person was the master of his own destiny. 
Every man, no matter what his status in life, must be free to 
work where, when, and upon whatever terms he pleased, with no 
interference whatsoever from any individual or group of indi- 
viduals. This conviction, a vestige of economic liberalism, en- 
visaged a perfect world in which natural laws operated without 
restraint. It presupposed the existence of a free society with 
governmental restriction at a minimum, with no artificial re- 
straints either from the employer or from the employed, from 
the capitalist or from the laborer. The employer was free to 
state the wages he would pay. The employee was free to accept, 
to reject, or to bargain; if he did not like the terms, he could go 
elsewhere. The laborer had his services to sell, the capitalist 
his goods. Theoretically both commodities were bought and sold 
in an open market with no restraint other than the law of supply 
and demand. It mattered little to the theorist that in so far as 
the capitalist was concerned, this ideal condition prevailed only 
as a figment of the imagination. If it did not exist, it ought to, 
and labor must conform to it. 

How did organized labor fit into this situation? Did it have 
any ground on which to stand, particularly when unorganized 
labor appeared at Homestead ready to accept the wages which the 
strikers rejected? Within the limitations of the principles in- 
volved labor had to find its place. It was a class paradoxically 
trying to fit into a society which admitted of no classes. How 


“The rural background of the last decade of the nineteenth century can- 
not be overemphasized. Chief Justice Paxson boasted of his rural connec- 
tion and went to agriculture for his illustration. Frick too was a product 
of a rural community. Many of the Homestead workmen came from farms. 
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would the American public, impregnated as it was with the con- 
cept of the right of everyone to property and to individual free- 
dom, look upon the issues posed at Homestead? 

In the course of a charge to the grand jury in the Homestead 
treason trials Chief Justice Edward Paxson of Pennsylvania 
made an official statement on the rights of labor and what laborers 
could legally do. Referring to the actions of the Homestead 
Advisory Committee, he said: 


It was a deliberate attempt from men without a griev- 
ance to wrest from others their lawfully acquired prop- 
erty and to control them in their use and enjoyment of it. 
. . . The company had the undoubted right to protect its 
property; for this purpose it could lawfully employ as 
many men as it was proper, and arm them, if necessary. 
. . . S50, as long as the men employed by the company as 
watchmen, to guard and protect its property, acted only 
in that capacity and for that purpose, it mattered not 
to the rioters, nor to the public, who they were, nor 
whence they came. It was an act of unlawful violence 
to prevent their landing upon the property of the com- 
pany. ... The moment they [the strikers] attempted to 
control the works and to prevent by violence or threats 
of violence, other laborers from going to work there, 
they placed themselves outside the pale of the law and 
became rioters. It cannot be tolerated for a moment that 
one laborer shall say to another laborer, “You shall not 
work for this man for that wage without my consent,” 
and then enforce such demands with brutal violence upon 
his person. . . . The law should be so enforced . . . that 
the humblest laborer can work for whom he pleases and 
at what wage he sees fit, undeterred by the bludgeon of 
the rioter or the pistol of the assassin.*® 


Clearly here was an opinion that upheld capital in the broadest 
use of its property and restricted labor within narrow bounds. 
In every direction labor ran into the “law.” Governor Pattison 
felt that the problem at Homestead was not one of capital and 
labor but one of government. “Restore your government,” he 
said, “enforce the law, and then questions of labor and capital 
can be readily adjusted and settled.”®° General Snowden of the 


“ Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, October 11, 1892; Senate Report 1280. 
pp. xv-xix. 


© American Manufacturer, vol. li (September 16, 1892), p. 506. 
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Pennsylvania militia was sure that “Philadelphians can hardly 
appreciate the actual communism of those people. They believe 
the works are their’s [sic] quite as much as they are Carnegie’s.” 
Conditions at Homestead he characterized in three words: “revo- 
lution, treason, and anarchy.”** 

The elected representatives of the people who investigated the 
Homestead affair put their views on the labor question into their 
reports to their respective bodies. It was the conclusion of the 
senators that employers and workmen have equal rights—the one 
to employ and dismiss at will, the other to organize for their 
own protection and to stop work if their demands are not met. 
“Having discontinued work, they have no right, legal or moral, 
to undertake by force or intimidation to keep others from taking 
their places, or to attempt to occupy, injure or destroy the 
property of their employers.” The employment of armed bodies 
for private purposes was deprecated, not because an employer 
was to be denied the right to protect and use his property but 
because such employment was an “assumption of the State’s 
authority by private citizens.”’®* 

Nor were the representatives one whit less positive in their 
report. The law of the land, they declared, protected “the right 
of any man to labor, upon whatever terms he and his employer 
agree . . . and the right of a person or corporation . . . to 
employ anyone to labor in a lawful business.” In a free coun- 
try these rights must not be denied. “To do so would destroy 
that personal freedom which has ever been the just pride and 
boast of American citizens. . . . All must recognize that in this 
country every man is the architect of his own fortune. .. . Our 
entire system of government is based upon the idea of individual 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’** 

A much stronger statement was made in the minority report 
of Representative Ray of New York in which it was held that 
labor had a right to strike and refuse to work, but that there its 
rights ended. 


They had no right to take possession of the property of 
the Carnegie Steel Company or by unlawful means to 


" Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph, July 30, 1892. 
"= Senate Report 1280, pp. xiv-xv. 
® House Report 2447, p. xii. 
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prevent that company from carrying on its business with 
the aid of non-union laborers. They had no right what- 
ever to interfere with that company in the lawful man- 
agement and conduct of its own property and business as 
the company saw fit. They had no right to intimidate or 
by force or threats of personal violence prevent non- 
union workmen from laboring in the Carnegie mills at 
Homestead. If they could not make terms with the 
Carnegie Company, it was their duty to seek employment 
elsewhere.** 


The trade periodicals may be considered as representing the 
views of the employers of labor. The Engineering and Mining 
Journal found Homestead to be “another very sad example of 
the tyranny of unorganized labor.” Labor had the undoubted 
privilege of refusing terms unsatisfactory to it, but this involved 
a respect on the part of the strikers for the equal rights of others. 
“Each individual has an absolute right to work, as well as to 
strike, and each establishment is free to employ or not to employ 
any workmen willing to work for such wages as it offers. The 
essence of Liberty is respect for the rights of others, and in 
violating these rights the Homestead men have already injured 
their cause almost irreparably.”*> The struggle was no longer 
over wages, but over a principle: “whether the owner of a works 
has the right to manage them himself, or whether the control 
is hereafter to be in the hands of an irresponsible committee 
of workmen.” The writer was not at all opposed to labor organi- 
zation and was a firm believer in arbitration, but, he went on, 


there are, however, certain questions which cannot be 
arbitrated, such, for example, as the right of every man 
to work for whom and on whatever terms he pleases, and 
his liberty to stop work when either his remuneration 
or conditions of labor are unsatisfactory to him. The 
right of every employer to operate or stop his works, 
and to employ whom he pleases, and to discharge un- 


% Tbid., pp. 1-lii, Much the same sentiment was expressed on the floor of 
the Senate by Hawley of Connecticut, who said, “I deny the right of any 
man or body of men, whether working at Homestead twenty years or 
twenty days, to take possession of that property and propose to control it. 
I deny the rightfulness of the attempt to prevent new workmen from taking 
the places of the old ones save by peaceful persuasion.” Congressional 
Record, 52d Cong., Senate, 1st Sess., vol. xxiii, pt. 23, p. 7011. 

% Engineering and Mining Journal, vol. liv (July 9, 1892), pp. 25-26. 
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satisfactory workmen are inherent rights which do not 
admit of question.** 


But few were so outspoken in defense of the inalienable 
rights of property. It was more popular to defend the laborer 
who was prevented from exercising his individual right of con- 
tract by tyrannical unions than to extol the privilege of capital, 
far better to expound on the abstract principle of the law than to 
explain why a millionaire should consider labor on the basis of 
supply and demand. “The question is the supremacy of the 
law. . . . Every right minded citizen forgets for the moment his 
views as to the original cause of the strike, and unites in de- 
manding immediately and imperatively that the laws of the com- 
monwealth shall be supreme.” The steelmakers in every way 
acted in accordance with their “legal and moral rights,” whereas 
the men at all times were violating the law.*’ If labor unions 
were to continue in this defiance of the law, they would be en- 
dangering “our institutions.” Workmen had rights in which 
they were protected by law, “but there is something higher than 
mere class rights, and that is the rights of every man as a mem- 
ber of the,community. . . . If labor organizations are to live 
in this country, they must respect and obey our common law.”®* 

The use of Pinkerton guards was not advocated, if only for 
the reason that the practice tended to antagonize the workmen. 
But there was a certain class in the laboring ranks that on the 
slightest provocation would resort to arson, riot, and even murder. 
“Tt is this class which can only be met with rifles, which it 
respects only when the conviction is clear that they will be used 
to kill.” Employers must be guided by the character of the men 
with whom they had to deal in deciding whether Pinkertons 
should be used or not. “It is their duty to themselves, to their 


% Ibid. (August 6, 1892), p. 122. For similar expressions see issues of 
July 16 and August 13. 

™ American Manufacturer, vol. ti (July 8, 1892), 

® Ibid., vol. li (August 26, 1892), p. 375. For ee comments of a 
similar nature see issue of November 25, 1892, in which it was stated, “The 
growing sentiment of the country in favor of the liberty of action ‘of the 
individual began to assert itself.” See issue of July 22 for comments on the 
importance of Frick’s victory in stamping out the “sentiment of socialism . . . 
in the ranks of the steelworkers.” It is difficult to see in this solicitude 
over the rights of nonunion labor more than crocodile tears. Freedom of 
contract for labor was wanted because the corollary of it was freedom of 
contract for the employer. 
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stockholders, and to the better class among their workmen, not 
to shrink from extreme measures if circumstances unmistake- 
ably point to their adoption.”*® 

The press was, if anything, more outspoken than the trade 
journals about the respective rights of labor and capital. Re- 
gardless of party affiliation its representatives stood firmly against 
the threat to the safety of “American institutions.” At few 
other times has it been so apparent that the American people are 
one in their thinking, despite the nomenclature of the two-party 
system. 

Throughout the long summer and autumn election months the 
Homestead men had no more vociferous a champion than the 
Chicago Times; in searching for a ground on which the locked-out 
men could stand, however, that paper could only say: “The labor- 
ing man who claims for himself the right to work stands upon 
unassailable ground. But he surrenders his advantage when he 
assails the rights of other men to the same privilege.”*° The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer likewise spent the summer heaping coals 
of fire upon the gentleman of Skibo Castle and using the cause 
of the steelworkers for its political advantage. Nevertheless, it 
said, 





there ought to be no question at all on one point. The 
law should be supreme. The Carnegies are entitled to 
the peaceful possession of their works. If the locked- 
out workmen at Homestead wish to have the moral sup- 
port of the country, a single sheriff’s officer will be 
sufficient to protect the Homestead works and all within 
from violence." 


One might well ask of what value to the Homestead workmen 
was “the moral support of the country” when smoke began to 
roll out over the Monongahela. Clearly here was no recognition 
of any right that meant anything to organized labor. Nor did 
the lone Democratic organ in Pittsburgh, so valiant in attacking 
the “plutocracy” when the tariff was the issue, show any sympathy 
for the cause of the workingman in his struggle against capital. 


The Homestead mills [declared the Pittsburgh Post] 
belong to the Carnegie Company, and their right to put 


® Tron Age, vol. li (February 16, 1893), p. 371. 
© Chicago Times, July 13, 1892. 
= Cleveland Plain Dealer, July 9, 1892. 
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into those mills non-union workers if they should see 
proper to do so is undeniable. With such a movement 
no one has any right, legal or moral, to interfere; and 
when such interference takes place it is unjustifiable and 
lawless. . . . Their policy in attempting to stop the owners 
of the mills from doing with their property just as they 
please is wrong, altogether wrong, and without excuse 
or justification. 


Could the attitude expressed in this analysis be distinguished 
from that in the advice of another Pittsburgh editor that the 
only course left to the workers was to make “a complete and 
final surrender of the mill property, leaving its future use and 
occupancy at the disposal of its owners”? The seizure of the 
property was regarded as the fundamental wrong which led to 
further errors and “to a state of lawlessness which could not be 
tolerated.”** It was commented that “the law can be no re- 
spector of persons, a non-union man is just as much a citizen 
as a union man, and just as much entitled to the protection of 
the laws.” Anything which attacked personal rights and the 
equal privilege of every citizen was seen as a threat to the safety 
of American institutions. “Unless a labor contest can be carried 
on without raising the issue of fundamental rights of American 
citizenship,” warned the Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph, “it is 
doomed to failure. Ponder these things.’** 

These quotations could be virtually duplicated without end. 
Without exception the press of the nation was united in these 
twin concepts of American institutions: the unlimited rights of 
property and the liberty of the individual. Harper's Weekly 
saw “society and civilization” at stake, a mob “interfering with 
property rights and hindering the peaceful employment of labor.” 
In any other civilized land, it maintained, such acts would con- 
stitute treason and rebellion. “But,” it added, “personal sympathy 
with individuals must not affect our judgment upon a crisis in 
which civil government and the order of society are at stake.”*® 


@ Pittsburgh Post, July 7, 1892. Lurking in the minds of Pittsburghers 
was the ghost of the riot of 1877. Would they once more be shouldered 
with a debt incurred through damage done by riotous labor? 

® Pittsburgh Commercial Gasette, July 12, 1892. The Gazette, said the 
editor of the Labor Tribune, “dearly loves a rich man and very dearly loves 
a very rich man.” December 1, 1892. 

“ Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph, July 25, 

® Harper's Weekly, vol. xxxvi (July 16, 1902), pp. 674-675. 
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The only thing the Nation could say for the Homestead men 
was that they had not destroyed property. It felt that although 
the steel makers and their imported guards had been entirely 
within their legal rights, “the conduct of the Homestead work- 
men was utterly unjustifiable legally, and atrocious morally.”* 
To the religious Independent the episode was the suicide of labor 
all over again. “What strange fatality is it that blinds work- 
men to the hard and inevitable penalty that overtakes those who 
resort to violence?” it asked. “Law must protect property rights. 
If it did not what would become of the snug homes of the work- 
men?’’** George Gunton in the Social Economist wrote that 
there might be an explanation but no defense of “physical force 
adjustments” of industrial relations. Workmen might as well 
recognize that to raise their hands against property was to strike 
a fatal blow at their cause, he said. “Property is the very basis 
of social welfare, and whatever endangers its safety undermines 
the security of civilization itself.”** 

One of the most outspoken comments on the relations of 
capital and labor was made in an address before the Sunset Club 
in Chicago. A speaker declared that such relations were entirely 
contractual—that when labor was paid the wages agreed upon, all 
obligations of capital ceased. But the question of wages at 
Homestead and all other questions paled into insignificance when 
compared with one great principle in that contest: “namely the 
right of a man to work in a factory where a union had ordered 
a strike” and “the company’s right to manage its own business 
and employ such men as it desired to work.” Among the eternal 
truths which labor must learn by heart was that “man has an 
inherent and inalienable right to labor, and this must not be inter- 
fered with by unions or strikers.” 

A decade after the Homestead strike James H. Bridge, con- 
fidant of steel kings, could look back and approve every one of 
Frick’s acts; the “titanic struggle,” he was sure, had not been in 
vain. The attitude of the workmen, he continued, had been such 
as to imply a “misconception of the mutual rights and duties of 


“The Nation, vol. lv (July 14, 1892), p 

“ The Independent, vol. xliv (July og 182) p. 1014. 

® The Social Economist, vol. iii, no. 3 (September, 1892), p. 

@Z. S. Holbrook, The Lessons of the Homestead Troubies pp 
Knight, Leonard and Company, 1892), pp. 3-5, 25. There is evidence that 
a labor leader spoke at this meeting, but his speech was never printed. 
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laborers and of employers.” Confronted with such theories as 
the natural rights of labor, the most drastic measures had been 
necessary. “The talk of compromise with such ideas was foolish 
and injurious. There are some things that cannot be com- 
promised. Insurrection was one of them. It is not possible to 
jump half-way down Niagara.”"° 

Here, then, was a striking unanimity of opinion from the 
political, capitalistic, and public spokesmen. What of the expo- 
nents of labor? Were they, too, agreed on these fundamental 
principles? To be sure, they bitterly assailed the Pinkerton 
guards, but could they perceive that although others also were 
opposed to their use, a mere substitution of public for private 
police was suggested? Could they see that under the prevailing 
philosophy as stated by some, labor had no rights of any conse- 
quence and no equality as individuals? Could their thinking lead 
them through the paradox that in the changing world men if they 
retnained free were not equal? 

The National Labor Tribune, official organ of the Amalga- 
mated Association, was as the voice of labor capable of wielding 
on occasion potent weapons. But it had no quarrel with the 
existing order. “The sheriff’s civil authority and a governor’s 
military power,” it said, “are all sufficient and all that was ever 
intended by state laws until the corporations came to the front 
and by the corruption of insolent wealth over-slaughed the bottom 
principles upon which states and the union of states was [sic] 
built.”"* Obviously what the editor objected to was the means 
and not the end. 

President William Weihe of the Amalgamated was an old and 
respected member of that association. When he was before the 
House investigating committee, one of his interrogators went 
to great lengths to secure from him “the workingman’s idea of 
the situation . . . in regard to their right to take possession of the 
mill, . . . how their minds work and what they think about it.” 
But no matter how the question was put, Weihe made no attempt 
to justify the workers’ point of view or to claim any rights 


™ James H. Bridge, The Inside History of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
4th ed. (New York: Aldine Book Co., 1903), pp. 250-251. For similar 
views see testimony of Charles Remke, " Senate Report 1280, p. 38, and of 
William and Robert Pinkerton, House Report 2447, p. 191. 
™ National Labor Tribune, July 16, 1892. 
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whatsoever.”* Asked why labor so hated the Pinkertons, he said, 
“Because most of them are people brought from other cities... 
without character or standing.” To the query as to whether the 
working people had any objection to the presence of state or 
federal troops for the purpose of protecting property and pre- 
serving the peace he replied: “Not that I am aware of. To be 
explicit in that, the workmen that have given the matter study, 
know that law and order must be maintained. All that they 
desire is that the proper authorities should have charge of it.”"* 

In contradiction to the caution of its leader the advisory com- 
mittee of the organization came out with a statement in defense 
of labor’s position. Pledging itself to refrain from violence and 
lawlessness and resting its cause with the “public conscience,” 
it pointed out: 


The most evident characteristic of our times and 
country is the phenomenon of industrial centralization, 
which is putting the control of each of our great national 
industries into the hands of one or a few men and giving 
these men an enormous despotic power over the lives 
and the fortunes of their employes and subordinates— 
the great mass of the people; a power which eviscerates 
our national constitution and our common law, and 
directly antagonizes the spirit of universal history in the 
world-wide struggle after lawful liberty; a power which, 
though expressed in terms of current speech as ‘the right 
of employers to manage their own business to suit them- 
selves,’ is fast coming to mean in effect nothing less than 
a right to manage the country to suit themselves. 

The employes in the mill of Messrs. Carnegie, Phipps 
and Company at Homestead have built there a town 
with its homes, schools and churches; have for many 
years been faithful co-workers with the company in the 
business of the mill, have invested thousands of dollars 
of their savings in the said mill in the expectation of 
spending their lives in Homestead and of working in the 
mill in the period of their efficiency. .. . 


™ House Report 2447, pp. 79-81. It is to be regretted that the interrogator 
did not pursue his inquiry further. The nearest approach to an answer to 
the question came in a statement by William Roberts in reply to a query 
as to the government’s power to interfere in such disputes: “I certainly 
think they have. I may not know sufficient Constitutional Law to be able 
to tell the reason why, but I don’t see why the Government should not have 
the right to take care of its people to its best interests.” Senate Report 
1280, p. 210. 

™ Senate Report 1280, pp. 196-200. 
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Therefore the committee desires to express to the 
public as its firm belief that both the public and the 
employes aforesaid have equitable rights and interests in 
the same mill which cannot be modified or diverted with- 
out due process of law." 


Terrence V. Powderly, noted for his outspoken defense of 
labor, invited himself before the House committee investigating 
Pinkerton activities. His opposition to the use of private guards 
was based on the character (especially the irresponsibility) of 
the men employed rather than against the right of the employer 
to guard his property by force. He contended that the men had 
created the Homestead mills with their labor and that therefore 
they “had some rights which . . . the law could not give them. 
They felt they ought to defend those rights.” But when asked 
what recourse the owners had but to take the property by force, 
he fell back lamely on the argument that the protective tariff 
protected the plants and it was the duty of the government 
to see that the benefits of protection were properly distributed.** 
In the Journal of the Knights of Labor Powderly cited the un- 
written or higher law as a justification of labor in resistance to 
the Pinkertons. That he had not reached the core of the prob- 
lem is obvious in his statement in the same issue that “the 
legally constituted authorities . . . should have been appealed to 
before turning elsewhere for aid.””® 

Thus it would seem that not even labor, while deeply cognizant 
of the inequality of its position in the land of equality, could 
solve the riddle of that paradox. It is apparent that all classes 
were agreed on the inviolate rights of property and the sanctity 
of the individual right of contract. It might well be wondered 
if somewhere there would not be a voice lifted in behalf of labor. 
As nearly as can be determined, three solitary defenders ap- 
peared to point out the ineptitude of pouring new wine into old 
bottles: one in the United States Senate, another in the pages 
of a religious publication, and the third in an article by an 
obscure journalist. 


™ Pittsburgh Post, July 23, 1892. This, said the Pittsburgh Commercial 
Gazette on July 27, "1892, was “a monstrous doctrine.” 

® House Report 2447, pp. 238-243. 

® Journal of the Kmghts of Labor, July 14, 1892. Powderly did point 
out that when labor obeyed the law, it found itself “the lookers-on when 
the agents of the law stand guard over men who take the bread and butter 
from our mouths.” Jbid., July 21, 1892. 
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In the course of a debate on a resolution to investigate the 
Homestead affair Senator John Palmer of Illinois arose to vin- 
dicate the resolution. He had no desire to have the blame placed 
on the steelmakers, he said, for they were but “representatives of 
new conditions in society.” The episode might have happened in 
any one of a hundred places. But the owners claimed that 
they had an unlimited right to manage their property as they 
saw fit and that their employees had no voice whatever in the 
control of the mills. In contradiction to this viewpoint the men 
claimed some rights difficult to defend if those who made them 
were regarded simply as trespassers. But the Illinois senator 
felt that those men did have the right to be in the mill—a right 
earned by their years of service there. And the law, “not as 
the law is generally understood, but according to the principle 
of the law which must hereafter be applied to the solution 
of these troubles,” must clothe that right with legality. 


Within my lifetime [continued the senator] I have 
seen marvelous changes. There was a time when indi- 
vidualism was the universal rule and men lived alone 
almost because they could support themselves; but mat- 
ters have changed. Today the world is practically di- 


vided between the employers and employes. . . . You 
must regard it; you must adjust it. How can you 
adjust it? You cannot do it by asserting . . . that 


every man has a right to the control of his own property 
in his own way; if he does not like to go to work for the 
Carnegies he may go to work for somebody else. You 
cannot settle it by saying that Mr. Carnegie has the right 
to employ whomsoever he pleases. Those are old truisms 
which have no application in this changed condition, 
when organized capital furnishes us all that we have... . 

If some solution is not found . . . this army of em- 
ployes will be controlled by the employers, and there will 
be established an aristocracy more terrible than exists 
in any free country, and this nobility of wealth will be- 
come our governors.”* 


So far as can be found, no voice was raised in support of 
Palmer’s contention. On the contrary, much criticism was 
directed his way. “What is this but socialism pure and simple?” 


™ Congressional Record, 52d Cong., Senate, 1st Sess., vol. xxxiii, pt. 6, 
pp. 5824-5825. 
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demanded the Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette. “If this does not 
strike at individual liberty and the right of property in the most 
direct and dangerous manner, then no socialist ever assailed 
those rights.”"* Another newspaper saw in the senator’s state- 
ments some of that “meddling Yankee spirit” which would end 
the “good old rule that he may do whatever he pleases with his 
own.”’7® 

As to a remedy Senator Palmer had none. But he felt that 
the organization of capital had been encouraged so long that 
labor was comparatively weak. Labor, he said, had a moral right 
to employment, and “this moral right . . . must in some way or 
other, how I do not know, be clothed in legal form.”*®° 

From another source came a cautious reminder of the dangers 
of applying “conformity to law” to every labor disturbance. 
“Civil law, at any one time,” it was pointed out, “is adjusted to 
the defense and maintenance of certain well-recognized rights, 
and may neglect, or even stand in the way of, other rights less 
generally recognized.” Rights of employers to dismiss at will 
were upheld by law. The privilege of workmen to combine, 
although not denied, received no protection. “The civil law gives 
instant recognition and thorough support to the business right of 
the employer, and no recognition to the social right of the em- 
ploye. . . . It thus becomes a most unfair and inadequate judg- 
ment of the social principles to remand the parties to the law.” 
If labor disputes were accompanied by violence, it was only 
because labor had no legal redress. “The very thing demanded 
is a readjustment of the civic protection of social rights” through 
enforced arbitration. 

A third defender (as well as critic) of the laboring man was 
Hugh Pentecost, who wrote in the Twentieth Century magazine 
that the Homestead workmen must be judged from their own 
standpoint ; as long as they accepted the existing order, they could 
not but be found guilty of breaking the law. “Clear thinking 
persons,” he continued, “cannot sympathize with them from the 
point of view at which it is apparent that they violated their own 


*® Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, July 12, 1892. 
* Richmond Times, July 10, 1892, quoted in Public Opinion, vol. xiii, p 
348 


® Congressional Record, 52d Cong., Ist Sess., Senate, vol. xxxiii, pt. 7, 
PP. 7013-7014. 
= John Bascom, ‘ ‘Civil Law and Social Progress,” The Independent, vol. 
xliv (September 15, 1892), p. 1279. 
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ideas of good citizenship and of law and order.” Pentecost 
hoped that the Homestead affair would make the working people 
understand that they were not on an equal footing with owners 
of property before the law and that the government was estab- 
lished in the interests of the property owners. Labor was beaten 
not by the Pinkertons but by the government. Nor would the 
laboring people complain. They were “ever ready to bow before 
‘law and order’; and to throw their hats with tears of joy when 
they see the dear old flag. Such conduct is beautifully pious; 
touchingly patriotic; but matchlessly stupid.”*®* 

With this cross-section view of the public attitude on the 
relations of capital and labor, it may well be asked if there was 
any recognition of a labor question. Workers if they possessed 
any rights at all possessed them not as a labor class but as 
individual members of society. They had the undoubted privilege 
of organizing and ceasing work in a body, just as any individual 
might. They could attempt to persuade others not to take their 
places, but they must not carry persuasion to the point where it 
became coercion because that would interfere with the freedom of 
other individuals. Laborers might make demands on their em- 
ployer, but if the latter did not see fit to meet their terms, their 
only recourse was to seek employment elsewhere; they must not 
interfere with the employer’s use of his property. The relations 
between employer and employee were entirely contractual, and 
fulfillment of the terms ended all mutual obligations. Labor as 
a factor in the productive process was on the same level as raw 
materials. What it could obtain for its services depended on the 
supply and demand. If it could stop work and capital could 
find no other workmen, it stood well to gain its end. But on most 
occasions the hope was illusory, and few workingmen cared to 
put their fortunes at the none too tender mercies of economic 
law. In the sight of the law labor did not exist; nor was there 
any greater recognition of a laboring class in the public con- 
sciousness. As a unit it could find no place for itself. Clearly it 
obeyed the Biblical injunction, but the mote must have been 
great.** 





= Twentieth Century, quoted in Age of Labor, September 15, 1892. 

“Despite their negative character these rights constituted mileposts in 
labor’s long struggle for freedom. Release from conspiracy laws and the 
right to organize unmolested by the law at least implied the privilege of 
acting in unison. Shallow as these concessions were, they marked progress 
in the history of labor. See the comments of Judge Thomas Mellon on the 
wisdom of such laws. Senate Report 1280, p. 221. 
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On the other hand, public opinion was quick to accord full 
and plenary rights to the holder of property. The employer 
might hire and dismiss at pleasure. Wages were a matter of his 
dictation, influenced only by the supply of labor and his own 
conscience. Protected market for goods and free trade in labor 
were realities. Human endurance was the only limit to working 
conditions and hours. Against these conditions, which society 
itself could not regulate, labor could protest only ineffectively. 
The law was sworn to uphold the owner of property in the main- 
tenance of his rights. At the slightest infringement it would 
come to his rescue, even to the extent of marching soldiers. 
Property and its inalienable rights were the foundations of society, 
the key to the economic thought of the decade. 

Thus there was no philosophical basis for a labor movement. 
In such arid ground as existed no real labor organization could 
grow. Surely the sole factor that could prevent the crushing 
of all organized labor was the counting of the cost. The cer- 
tainty of ultimate victory to the employer need not have en- 
tered into consideration when law, if not moral justice, was 
conceded on every hand to be on his side. The survival of any 
labor organization in such a hostile environment can excite only 
astonishment.** 


“The survival of the struggling American Federation of Labor during 
this period is in part attributable to the caution of its leaders. They made 
no effort to aid the Homesteaders. Gompers made some fiery speeches but 
confined himself to that. He knew a lost cause when he saw one and gave 
up an important branch of the federation rather than risk the whole or- 
ganization. In this policy he was undoubtedly wise. 
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GOVERNMENT AND GERMAN SETTLERS 
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1683-1754 
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By WiLL1AmM THoMAsS JOHNSON 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


URING the years of the 1740’s disturbances between the 

Scotch-Irish and the Germans on the frontier were frequent 
and sometimes bitter. The Germans not only were aware of 
their own interests but also began to look to their rights, which 
they determined to maintain. In these clashes the government 
generally showed, though sometimes indirectly, a more favorable 
attitude toward the Germans than toward the Scotch-Irish. About 
1743, when York and Cumberland Counties were organized, the 
proprietors in order to prevent such disputes gave orders to their 
agents to sell no lands in York and Lancaster Counties to the 
Irish and also to make advantageous overtures to the Irish 
settlers in Paxton, Swatara, and Donegal Townships to induce 
them to remove to Cumberland County. The offers, which were 
liberal, were accepted by many.”° While it is true that the gov- 
ernment felt that the Irish would do well as frontier defenders, 
it is evident too that the government was interested enough in the 
Germans to desire them to be left undisturbed in their industry 
and on their fertile lands. 

In a discussion of the Germans’ political activities and the way 
their favor was sought for political reasons another important 
aspect of the bitter political struggle between Governor Thomas 
and the assembly should not be overlooked. This phase concerned 
a pesthouse or lazaretto. In January, 1738/39, Governor Thomas 
said to the assembly: “This province has been for some years the 
asylum of the distressed Protestants of the Palatinate, and other 


® Sherman Day, Historical Collections of State of Pennsylvania (Phila., 
1843), p. 394; Rupp, op. cit., p. 289. 
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parts of Germany, and I believe it may with truth be said that the 
present flourishing condition of it is in a great measure owing 
to the industry of those people; and should any discouragement 
divert them from coming hither, it may well be apprehended that 
the value of your lands will fall, and your advances to wealth be 
much slower ; for it is not altogether the goodness of the soil, but 
the number and industry of the people that make a flourishing 
country,”’74 

The condition of such Germans as had arrived lately, the gov- 
ernor urged, had caused a very just alarm; and had the province 
been provided with a pesthouse at a proper place, the evils which 
had arisen might have been entirely prevented. The “Law to 
Prevent Sickly Vessels coming into this Government”’? had been 
strictly executed. Masters of such vessels had been required to 
land the sick passengers at a distance from the city of Philadel- 
phia, whence these passengers were conveyed at their own expense 
to the houses of people in the country who were willing to re- 
ceive them.” 

The assembly, as it replied to the governor three days later," 
believed that the “flourishing” condition of the province was due 
only in part to the importation of Germans and other foreigners; 
the chief reasons, it said, were the lenity of the government and 
the sobriety and industry of the first settlers of the province and 
of other British subjects inhabiting it. As to the evils resulting 
from the arrival of sickly Germans, it added, the law in regard 
to sickly vessels was to be strictly enforced “until it will better 
suit the Circumstances of the Province to make a further provision 
for or Security against Accidents of this kind.” 

Three years passed, but the assembly took no action in regard 
to the suggested pesthouse. “Several of the most substantial 
Germans, now Inhabitants of this Province,’ Governor Thomas 
told that body, “have joined in a petition to me, setting forth in 
substance, That for want of a Convenient House for the recep- 
tion of such of their Countrymen as, on their Arrival here, 
laboured under Diseases Contracted in a long Voyage, they were 
obliged to continue on board the Ships which brought them, where 


™ Penna. Col. Records, vol. iv, p. 315. 
™ Enacted 1700 and 1701. Penna. Col. Records, vol. i, p. 612. 
®Id., IV, 315. Ibid., vol. iv, p. 315. 

% Jan. 5, 1738/39. 

% Penna. Col. Records, vol. iv, pp. 316-317. 
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they could not get either Attendance or Convenience suitable to 
their Condition, from whence many have lost their Lives; And 
praying that I would recommend to the Assembly the Erecting 
of a proper Building at the public Expence, not only to ac- 
comodate such as shall arrive hereafter under the same Circum- 
stances, but to prevent the future Importation of Diseases into 
this City, which has more than once felt the fatal Effects of 
them.””® 

The governor indicated that he had observed this necessity 
soon after his arrival in the province in 1738 and had been led by 
the lack or disapproval on the part of the assembly to hope that 
a building would be provided as soon as the circumstances of the 
province should admit. “I am not insensible,” he charged, “that 
some look with jealous Eyes upon the yearly concourse of Ger- 
mans to this province,’ but the Parliament of Great Britain see 
it in a different Light. . . . And indeed every Man who well con- 
siders this matter must allow that every industrious Labourer 
from Europe is a real addition to the wealth of this Province. .. .”"® 

Although the governor may have been sincere and thoroughly 
earnest, it must be remembered that a political dispute was going 
on and that he may conceivably have been bidding high for the 
support of the German element. At any rate, the assembly 
responded vigorously. First, it pointed out, proper execution of 
the laws might have prevented the spreading of “infectious Dis- 
tempers”; second, at no time since 1738 had the state of the 
public treasury been such as to permit the desired building; and 
third, “Who they are that look with jealous eyes at the Germans, 
the Governor has not been pleased to inform us, nor do we know. 
Nothing of the kind can be justly attributed to us, or any preced- 
ing Assembly to our knowledge . . . the Legislature of this 
Province . . . have generally, on application made to them, ad- 
mitted the Germans to partake of the Privileges enjoyed by the 
King’s natural born Subjects here, and as we look upon the 
protestant part of them in general to be Laborious, Industrious 
people, we shall cheerfully perform what may reasonably be ex- 
pected from Us for the benefit of those already amongst Us, and 
such who may hereafter be imported.”’® 


™ Tbid., vol. iv, p. 507. 

™ This part of a larger statement has been used by some writers to prove 
that there was real opposition to the Germans. 

™® Penna. Col. Records, vol. iv, p. 508. 
® Penna. Col. Records, vol. iv, p. 510. 
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Thus the controversy grew; the arguments, as in most dis- 
agreements of the kind, begat other arguments which begat still 
others.*° As the altercation increased in volume, it became more 
and more acrimonious. Charges of untruth, imposture, hypocrisy, 
tyranny, and faction disgraced the addresses and replies of the 
governor as well as of those of the assemblv. The governor held 
up the enactment of necessary laws, and the assembly held up the 
governor’s salary. Finally Thomas remarked, “Enough has been 
said of our Apprehensions of the great and frequent Importations 
of Foreigners.” “We are of the same opinion,’ answered the 
assembly.*? The Germans now formed a large proportion of the 
landholders of the province, and, what was more to the point, 
they constituted a large proportion of the voters who must de- 
termine the character of the next assembly. The governor ap- 
proved the pending bills, and the assembly voted him fifteen 
hundred pounds. Among the laws enacted at this time was one 
providing for a lazaretto or pesthouse.*? 

This long struggle to win or hold the political support of the 
Germans was echoed in the bitter dispute between Governor 
Morris and the assembly during 1755. The governor charged that 
the house had “taken great pains to infuse into the minds of the 
people, particularly the Germans, that the Government have de- 
signs to abridge them of their Privileges and to reduce them to a 
State of Slavery. This may and will alienate their affections 
from His Majesty’s Government . . . and render all the Foreigners 
among us very indifferent as to the success of the French attempts 
upon this Continent, as they cannot be in worse Circumstances 
under them than you have taught them to expect from the King’s 
Government.”®* To this statement in particular the house rejoined, 
“Can the Governor possibly expect that anybody will believe them 
[these charges}? Can he even believe them himself?” They 
were, it said, a “virulent calumny destitute of all truth and 
probability.”’** 

The supposed inculcation of such beliefs among the Germans, 
coupled with the German numerical strength, alarmed the English, 
causing them to be afraid that the Germans might in the near 


™ Tbid., vol. iv, pp. 510-559. 
®t Thid., vol. iv, p. 614. 
® Tbid., vol. iv, p. 638. 
§ Tbid., vol. vi, p. 621. 
*% Tbid., vol. vi, p. 631. 
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future not only enact laws of their own making but in addition 
make the colony a German province.** These fears proved 
groundless, for as a rule the conduct of the Germans was quite 
satisfactory. The proprietors themselves believed them to be 
without real foundation, but they cautioned their officers to dis- 
courage any criticism of the Germans by pamphlets or other means 
unless good provocation therefor could be shown. 

Benjamin Franklin, who was an especially prominent member 
of the English group or party, was greatly aroused because the 
Germans’ political propensities did not agree with his own; he was 
provoked to an extent surprising for one so suavely diplomatic. 
In 1753 he wrote Peter Collinson: “I am perfectly of your mind 
that measures of great temper are necessary with the Germans, 
and am not without apprehensions that through their indiscretion, 
or ours, or both, great disorders may one day arise among us... 
they behave submissively enough at present to the civil govern- 
ment, which I wish they may continue to do, for I remember 
when they modestly declined intermeddling in our elections, but 
now they come in droves and carry all before them except in one 
or two counties. . . . In short unless the stream of importation 
could be turned from this to other colonies, as you very judiciously 
propose, they will soon so outnumber us that all the advantages 
we have will, in my opinion, be not able to preserve our language, 
and even our government will become precarious. . . . They begin 
of late to make all their bonds and other legal instruments in 
their own language, which are allowed good in our courts, where 
German business so increases that there is continued need of 
interpreters; and I suppose within a few years they will also be 
necessary in the Assembly so that the one half may know what 
the other half is doing.”** Indeed, before the Revolution impor- 
tant legislation was invariably to be ordered printed both in 
English and in German. 

Various means of meeting what was considered the German 
problem were advanced at this time. One was education designed 
to give the general mass of country Germans inland proper views 
of public and individual interests. It was proposed that faithful 
Protestant ministers and schoolmasters be sent among them and 


* John F. Watson, op. cit., p. 475. 


- ao." of Franklin, Jared Sparks, ed. (Boston, 1836-1840), vol. vii, 
pp. 71-73 
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that the children be taught the English language. In the mean- 
time the government was to suspend the right of these Germans 
to vote for the members of the assembly, require that all bonds 
and other legal writings be made in English, and allow the circula- 
tion of no newspapers or almanacs unless accompanied by English 
translations.*’ 

Frontier conditions, however, tended to show the Germans in 
a favorable light as defenders of the province, not likely to sub- 
vert the government or unite with the French. At first the doctrine 
of nonresistance led them not to participate in the great struggle 
between the French and the English. But when settlements were 
attacked by the French and Indians, the Germans were among the 
foremost sufferers, especially in Berks and Northampton Coun- 
ties ;** and as the atrocities increased, their indifference quickly 
disappeared. 

In 1755, when the frontier settlements of Germans in Pennsyl- 
vania were being raided, several hundred Germans marched to 
Philadelphia to demand measures of defense. They brought along 
a number of the bodies of murdered friends, mutilated and scalped, 
and displayed them at the doors of the Assembly Hall. While 
this gruesome exhibition caused a great sensation,®® the govern- 
ment had provided no militia for the protection of the province ; be- 
cause of a factious dispute the assembly withheld means of defense 
as a way to force taxation of the proprietary estate, even though 
reports of Indian atrocities were coming in almost daily. For 
this position the assembly deserved to be censured. The Ger- 
mans had full right to feel aggrieved since their own lives and the 
lives of other people were being made the pawns in a political 
controversy. They “complained that no measures had been taken 
to avert the calamity . . . demanded arms and finding the necessity 
of some legal means to compel men to join in the defense of their 
property, signed an application for a Militia law.”®° “This ad- 
dress,” wrote Daniel Dulaney, “had been presented, and lain in 
the Lower House for some time before the purport of it was 


* Watson, op. cit., p. 475. 
Frequent letters from Conrad Weiser, Muhlenberg, and others, now 
preserved in the Colonial Records of Pennsylvania, bear evidence of this 


fact. 
amas Cronau, German Achievements in America (New York, 1916), 


Dp. 
© Daniel Dulaney, “News Letter, The Military and Political Affairs in 
the Middle Colonies in 1755,” printed in Penna. Mag. Hist., vol. iii, pp. 23-24. 
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publicly known. However, a copy of it having, by some means 
or other, got abroad for which the Lower House discharged their 
door-keeper, and the members having expressed their dislike of 
the style of the application for a militia law, every one was en- 
raged against the Quakers.”®* 

Symptoms of a civil convulsion appeared. The assembly was 
greatly embarrassed, for military law would destroy all Quakerism. 
But the multitude had to be soothed. The assembly did not know 
how to give up its insistence on taxing the proprietary estate, and 
yet nothing could be done without appropriating money. Even 
though the matter of militia law was most important, considera- 
tion of it was postponed. Finally, as an expedient to obviate 
the difficulty in regard to the money bill, the decision as to the 
propriety of taxing the estate was left to the crown. In the mean- 
time the Penns had pledged for the defense of the province a 
contribution of five thousand pounds—ten times as much as the 
taxes on the estate would yield. The assembly thereupon passed 
a money bill for sixty thousand pounds... A militia law also was 
enacted,®* and the Germans were among the first to take up 
arms in defense of the province. 

In general, the Germans were on good terms with the provincial 
government ; pleasant feelings were mutual. No testimony of this 
fact could be more significant than that of Conrad Weiser, who 
urged upon his fellow Germans, who had been “kindly received 
and defended by the Governors of this Province,”®* a spirit of 
cooperation with the provincial government to show their grati- 
tude “for so many Benefits they have received.”®* Occasional 
alarms against the Germans were sounded, as in 1717 and again 
in the excitement of 1727. These flurries quickly blew away. 
The provincial authorities favored the Germans where they could; 
they allowed them easy purchase terms for lands, and the board 
of property winked at the settlement of German squatters on un- 
purchased farms as long as the Indians did not complain. The 
provincial government adopted no truly restrictive measures 


* Tbid. 

* Ibid. 

““A Sincere and well-meaning Advice to our Country People the Ger- 
mans,” Ms. in Coll. of Hist. Soc. of Penna. Printed in Penna. Mag. Hist., 
vol. Aor pp. 518-521. 
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against German immigration. Naturalization was granted fairly 
promptly and sometimes most gladly. The government did not 
deny these people the privileges of observing their own customs, 
practicing their own religions, or using their own language, which 
in fact was actually recognized to be as official for the Germans 
as English was for the English. By 1740 or earlier the German 
settlers because of their large numbers occupied such a position 
of importance politically that their favor was courted by the con- 
tending factions or parties in the government. Whatever the 
Quaker or other officials thought of their intelligence and culture, 
they recognized the Germans as a desirable element. Although 
the provincial government and some of the people were at times 
apprehensive concerning them, their attitude never really developed 
into opposition. By 1754 the provincial government had become 
fully aware of the political strength of the Germans, but in no 
instance had it set up restrictive measures against them. The rela- 
tions of the provincial government and the Germans had been and 
continued to be mutually friendly. 











NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. STEvENS 


State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 
ASSOCIATION NEWS 


HE work of the membership committees is progressing slowly. 

The new leaflet describing the aims, work, and accomplish- 
ments of the association has been completed and should aid the 
membership canvass materially. Edwin W. Cruttenden’s address 
is now 343 Education Building, Harrisburg, and communications 
regarding school membership should be addressed to him there 
rather than at Scranton. It is evident from the experience of 
several aggressive county historical societies in this state, as well 
as that of such out-of-state groups as the Maryland Historical 
Society, that membership can be increased materially through a 
well-organized campaign. Experience indicates also, however, that 
existing membership should help. A conservative estimate based 
on existing historical-society membership in Pennsylvania shows 
that there are at least thirty thousand persons in the state al- 
ready actively interested in its history. This is certainly a chal- 
lenge to the association membership committees. 

The regular 1944 annual meeting is now scheduled for No- 
vember 11. It will be held at Harrisburg with headquarters at 
the Penn-Harris. On November 8 the Society of American 
Archivists will convene at the same place for its regular two-day 
meeting. This national gathering will merge on November 9 at 
a dinner session with the American Association for State and 
Local History, which will have a full schedule for its annual 
meeting on November 10 and will in turn merge with the Penn- 
sylvania meetings on that evening. In a sense the Pennsylvania 
association and the Pennsylvania federation will act as hosts to 
the two national groups, which are meeting in the state for the 
first time. Harrisburg was selected for the national sessions 
primarily because of its good location in terms of transportation 
and the belief that a profitable meeting with the Pennsylvania 
historical organizations, both state and local, would result. Any- 
one interested in matters pertaining to history or public records is 
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invited to attend any or all of these various sessions. The Penn- 
sylvania phase of the program has been scheduled for Saturday 
primarily to permit the attendance of college and university peo- 
ple. Regular business matters will be taken care of on that date, 
and some papers on Pennsylvania history will be read. Inquiries 
concerning all the meetings may be addressed to S. K. Stevens, 
Post Office Box 969, Harrisburg, who is in charge of the local 
arrangements for the combined meetings. Suggestions concern- 
ing the Pennsylvania program should be sent to the president, 
Arthur C. Bining, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania Bibliography has been authorized for publication 
by the Pennsylvania Historical Commission and started on its 
routine through regular state printing channels. While its publi- 
cation date is impossible to determine because of the paper short- 
age, it is hoped that no serious delay may be encountered. The 
compilation will be available in a single volume rather than in the 
two thought essential at one time. Economy of space has been 
achieved through the elimination of considerable unnecessary 
repetition of titles and abstracts for certain general works cited 
under numerous subheadings in the outline. It is believed that 
the volume will be very helpful to those seeking sources of in- 
formation on the history of the state. 

It proved to be impossible to call a meeting of the council at 
Harrisburg on May 20 in connection with the federation meeting, 
as has been the custom for some years. All regular business will 
carry over until November 11; any communication regarding 
matters to be brought up at that time may be directed to the 
president of the association. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The outstanding event of the year in historical-society activities 
in the state is the annual federation meeting at Harrisburg. Last 
year it was not held because of wartime travel restrictions but was 
resumed with the thirty-eighth annual meeting on May 20. In 
view of existing conditions the attendance was excellent, ap- 
proximating a hundred representatives of a majority of the so- 
cieties in Pennsylvania and covering a wide section of the state, 
including even such distant counties as Potter, Bradford, Law- 
rence, Warren, and McKean. 
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The morning session was devoted to a panel discussion on 
“Building Historical Society Membership and Interest,” with 
Floyd Hoenstine, director of the Blair County Historical Society, 
presiding. Reports on recent activities rejuvenating Lackawanna, 
Montgomery, Northampton, and Berks County societies were 
presented. Methods best adapted to soliciting members, ways of 
sustaining interest, and similar problems were discussed. At the 
luncheon primary emphasis was placed on the forthcoming observ- 
ance of the tercentenary of the birth of William Penn and the 
role of the societies in a proposed series of state-wide meetings to 
be held on October 24 in the several counties. Stanley R. Yarnall, 
secretary of the Penn Tercentenary Committee appointed by Gov- 
ernor Martin, and A. Boyd Hamilton, member of the committee 
and deputy director of the State Council of Defense, outlined the 
purposes of the commemoration and its importance. James W. 
Foster, director of the Maryland Historical Society, was guest 
speaker on the subject “Can the Historical Society Increase its 
Membership and Service in Wartime?” The experience of the 
Maryland organization, which increased its membership by a large 
percentage in the past year, was cited. Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Haas addressed the group on the significance of local 
history as a basis for patriotism and morale. 

In the afternoon panel discussion on “Historical Society Co- 
operation with the Schools” was presided over by Oliver Heck- 
man of the Department of Public Instruction. Melville Boyer 
very capably outlined the work done in Lehigh County with respect 
to developing means of bringing the public schools into close con- 
tact with the services of the historical societies. Arch Akeley of 
Potter County and Raymond Cole of Columbia County discussed 
the topic from the standpoint of county school superintendents 
and expressed keen interest in increasing the use made of local 
history in the schools. Harry Barton of Bloomsburg, president 
of the Columbia County Historical Society, showed samples of 
his selection of Kodachrome lantern slides on local history, which 
have attracted wide attention and have been used in the schools 
and by civic groups in the- county. 

Sixteen historical organizations presented reports and exhibits 
of their work as entered in an activities competition. The Potter 
County Historical Society, the Historical Society of Montgomery 
County, the Berks County Historical Society, and the Catholic 
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Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania were given awards 
for outstanding achievement with special comment on their ability 
to arouse public interest in history. The Carl Schurz Foundation 
was complimented on its contributions to the preservation of the 
history of the German element in America and Pennsylvania 
through its bibliographical and historical publications and the de- 
velopment of the Landis Museum. The Pennsylvania Historical 
Junto of Washington, D. C., was congratulated on its development 
as a model organization through which Pennsylvanians domiciled 
outside the state might contribute to its history. The Lackawanna 
County Historical Society was voted a resolution of appreciation 
for its progress and promise for future development. 

Several resolutions pertaining to historical activities in the state 
were approved. Governor Martin was called on to press the mat- 
ter of considering as a possible postwar project the construction 
of a suitable building to house the historical activities and to 
preserve adequately the public records of Pennsylvania. He was 
commended for his foresight in requiring approval by the State 
Archives and Historical Commission for the disposal of records 
of the several state departments, commissions, and boards as waste 
paper. The Department of Public Instruction was requested to 
prepare directions concerning the protection of government records 
and distribute them to the various local government offices of the 
state through the State Archives and the Historical Commission. 
Support for the Penn tercentenary and the teaching of local his- 
tory in the schools was pledged. 

Newly elected officers include the following: Harrold E. Gilling- 
ham, Philadelphia, president ; Floyd G. Hoenstine, Hollidaysburg, 
first vice president; Charles Jenkins, Philadelphia, second vice 
president; J. E. Henretta, Kane, third vice president; Elizabeth 
Hensyl, Berwick, fourth vice president; S. K. Stevens, State 
College, executive secretary; A. Boyd Hamilton, Harrisburg, 
treasurer ; and Dolores J. Malloy, Harrisburg, assistant treasurer. 
Edward R. Barnsley of Newtown was elected to membership on 
the executive committee. 


The report of Edward R. Barnsley, president of the Bucks 
County Historical Society, presented at its annual meeting in 
Doylestown on May 6, is full of interesting information. A 
twenty-eight-page account of the Bucks County Museum, pre- 
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pared by the curator, Horace Mann, appeared in a recent volume 
published by the Pennsylvania German Folklore Society. Inter- 
ested persons may purchase reprints, which are available through 
the Bucks County Society at Doylestown. Through the Colonial 
Society of Pennsylvania another important contribution to Bucks 
County history has been made in the publication of verbatim tran- 
scriptions of Bucks County court records from 1684 to 1700. The 
Bucks organization has a typed copy of a continuation of the 
minutes to 1730. Phineas Pemberton’s original Quarter Sessions 
Docket from 1684 to 1730 has been repaired ; and it is now stored 
in safe custody, but qualified researchers may secure access to it. 
The society recently employed Mrs. Lenore Boyer Dunn to prepare 
a weekly column for the Doylestown Intelligencer entitled “His- 
torical Society Notes.” Popular information concerning exhibits 
in the museum, library, and general collections will thus be pre- 
sented to the public. Various plans for the further development 
and improvement of the facilities of the society for the postwar 
period are under consideration. 


The fifty-fifth annual National Congress of the Sons of the 
American Revolution was held in Harrisburg on May 16-18 with 
the Pennsylvania Society acting as host. Regulation business, sev- 
eral addresses on patriotic topics, and a tour of historic sites in 
Harrisburg occupied the meeting. Glenn E. Thomson of Clearfield 
is state president for Pennsylvania. The organization is taking 
an active part in promoting Various enterprises valuable to the 
historical life of the state. 


The Independence Hall Association recently suffered a great 
loss in the death of D. Knickerbacker Boyd of Philadelphia, one 
of its founders and its devoted secretary during the early period 
of its development. Offices of the organization have been moved 
to room 600, 1520 Locust Street, Philadelphia 2. Miss Frances 
C. Cannon is serving as secretary. Judge Edwin O. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the association, reports considerable progress toward ac- 
complishing the plans to develop the historic Independence Hall 
area as a national historic shrine. 


On April 29 the Historical Society of Montgomery County 
held its regular April meeting in its Norristown building. The 
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usual morning session was dispensed with in favor of a half-day 
meeting. The Reverend Wilmer H. Long of Norristown presented 
an illustrated lecture on “Trees of Pennsylvania.” Kirke Bryan 
was reelected to the presidency. The Norristown group has in- 
creased membership on the board of trustees from five to fifteen 
to enlarge the public representation on its governing body. At- 
tendance at recent meetings has been the largest in years, and a 
remarkable growth in membership has resulted from the re- 
juvenated activities of the society. 


The Historical Society of Dauphin County observed its seventy- 
fifth anniversary at a meeting in its John Harris Mansion head- 
quarters on May 15. Extracts from the organization meeting on 
May 10, 1869, were read and several brief congratulatory ad- 
dresses given. The occasion was honored by the presence of Gov- 
ernor Martin, who made a brief but pointed speech emphasizing 
his belief in the importance of historic backgrounds as a founda- 
tion for modern life and problems. A. Boyd Hamilton presented 
a résumé of the society’s history. The objectives as originally 
stated—to “discover, collect, procure and preserve all books, pam- 
phlets, manuscripts, curios, relics and whatever may relate to the 
material, civil, literary and ecclesiastical history of the State of 
Pennsylvania in general and the County of Dauphin and Central 
Pennsylvania in particular for the free use, reference and enjoy- 
ment of the public” have been well upheld during the seventy-five 
years of the existence of this outstanding organization. A brief, 
well-composed pamphlet on the history of the society and of the 
mansion is available. 


The American Catholic Historical Society held its annual card 
party on May 24 at its home at 715 Spruce Street. Funds raised 
through the sale of tickets were devoted to the work of the society. 
This is not the least of the ways in which historical organizations 
may prevail upon the public to contribute to their support. The 
society observed its sixtieth anniversary this year. 


The winter of 1944 was a notable one for the Lackawanna 
County Historical Society. Three program meetings were held 
with an improved attendance, and in addition several community 
groups met at the Catlin Memorial Home. A recent project has 
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been a “local authors book shelf.” Several items have been obtained 
as a result of public interest. The newsy society Bulletin, which 
ran to four legal-size pages for April, is a valuable instrument 
in the society program to increase membership and interest and 
add intelligently to its collections. Many significant accessions 
have been secured. The policy of asking for what is needed in 
the way of gifts is proving to be very effective. 


The regular annual summer meeting of the Friends Historical 
Association was held at the John Bartram House and Garden at 
Fifty-fourth Street and Elmwood Avenue, Philadelphia in the 
late afternoon of May 20. “John Bartram and his Southern 
Travels” was the subject of a paper by Francis Harper. Edward 
E. Wildman spoke on “John and William Bartram.” A tour of 
the house and the garden was made. 


At the annual meeting of the Pottstown Historical Society on 
May 29 Henry Borneman read a paper on “The Pennsylvania 
German Illuminated Manuscripts.” 


“University of Pittsburgh Night” was celebrated at the His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania on May 23. The De- 
partment of History presented the program. Alfred P. James 
spoke on “The Lost Papers of General Braddock,” and J. Fred 
Lissfelt discussed “Our Musical Inheritance Out of the American 
Frontier.” 


Recent meetings of the Chester County Historical Society have 
produced some interesting papers on local history. “Historic 
Churches of Chester County” was the subject taken up by A. 
Wayne Elliott on March 21. On April 18 Wilmer W. MacElree 
described “West Chester a Hundred Years Ago.” Arthur E. 
James spoke on May 16 on “Potters and Potteries of Chester 
County.” The organization is maintaining an active war-history 
collection which includes newspaper clippings, a variety of pam- 
phlets and publications, photographs of war activities and individual 
leaders, posters, samples of various wartime forms, and similar 
items. The group has also attended to its educational services; 
it has been of material aid in supplementing through its museum 
and other materials the teaching of local history. 
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The Welcome Society of Pennsylvania composed of descendants 
of the people who arrived with William Penn on the “Welcome,” 
has assumed leadership in early plans for the commemoration of 
the tercentenary of William Penn’s birth. Harrold E. Gillingham, 
president of the organization, is a member of the committee desig- 
nated by Governor Martin to plan for the observance. The society 
is also cooperating in plans for the development of Pennsbury 
Manor. 


The Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania in its annual report 
calls attention to the fact that it just passed its fifty-second mile- 
stone. Fourteen members have been lost through death in recent 
months, but eighty have been elected to membership. Lady Con- 
stance Milnes Gaskell of London, lady in waiting to Queen Mother 
Mary of England and seventh in descent from William Penn, was 
named recently an honorary member of the Committee of Women 
of the society. Collections, which now number well over two 
thousand manuscript volumes, are classified briefly in the Proceed- 
ings, volume XIII. Several important accessions have been re- 
ceived recently. 


The Muncy Historical Society continues to make available its 
unique and useful Now and Then. In the April, 1944, volume are 
two especially interesting articles—“Origins of Lycoming County 
Place Names,” by Eugene Bertin, and “Early Gunsmiths of Ly- 
coming County,” by George M. Busch, Jr. 


The Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation issues a small mimeo- 
graphed leaflet, known as the Bulletin, which contains notes con- 
cerning research and other activities in the field of German- 
American history. Those interested may contact the foundation 
at 420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The Northumberland County Historical Society has issued the 
1943 edition of its Proceedings. The volume, which is an ex- 
ceptionally fine one, is dedicated to Robert John Walker, famous 
as a United States senator from Mississippi, secretary of the 
treasury, and governor of Kansas Territory, who was born at 
Northumberland, Pennsylvania. A sketch of his life and services 
by Frederic A. Godcharles is one of the principal articles in the 
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magazine. Also included are an authentic report on “Madame 
Montour,” by Katharine W. Bennet of Williamsport; a very 
interesting sketch on “Yesterday’s Travelers up the Susquehanna,” 
by Elsie Murray of Athens, which might also serve as an outline 
for a book on the historical significance of the river; a noteworthy 
discussion of “Literature Regarding the Susquehanna Valley, 1743- 
1842,” by Arthur Herman Wilson; and a competent treatment of 
“The Albany Treaty Line,” by Charles F. Snyder, secretary of the 
society. 


A paper on “The Lumbering Industry of the West Branch” 
was read by the Honorable J. Harris Mussina on March 13 before 
the Clinton County Historical Society. The subject is appropriate 
for consideration by the societies of this particular area and de- 
serves fuller attention than it has received in the past. 


The spring number of the Bulletin of Friends Historical Asso- 
ciation concludes “Notes on a Tour Made in 1835,” by James Kite, 
which is a very interesting though brief travel account of the 
period with notations as to transportation conditions. The last 
part of the journey involved a trip over the Erie Canal, then 
through the Finger Lakes region in New York and down the 
Susquehanna to Columbia, and thence by rail to Philadelphia. 
The bulletin continues its valuable notes on “Quaker Research in 
Progress or Unpublished.” Information will be welcomed by 
Henry J. Cadbury, chairman of the Committee on Historical Re- 
search, 7 Buckingham Place, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


The spring meeting of the Northampton County Historical and 
Genealogical Society was held on April 25 at St. Johns Lutheran 
Church in Easton. Albert H. Gilmer, professor of speech and 
dramatic art at Lafayette College, gave an address on “Lafayette’s 
Fight for Freedom.” Musical selections added interest to the 
meeting. 


The Susquehanna County Historical Society and Free Library 
Association at Montrose has issued another pamphlet edition of 
its Addresses and Reports. It has had a great increase in the 
number of gifts and loans received and also in the number of 
visitors. There are many evidences of aroused historical activity 
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in the northern tier of counties in the state. Potter County’s so- 
ciety has been quietly rounding up a considerable amount of manu- 
script material and transcribing it for the society collection. Brad- 
ford County has a very active organization under Leo Wilt, and 
genuine progress has been made in McKean County under J. E. 
Henretta of Kane. Since this area has been long neglected his- 
torically, these evidences of revived activity are indeed welcome 
news. 


Increasing numbers of societies are devoting some time and at- 
tention to the collection of war history. Berks, Chester, Mont- 
gomery, Blair, and Dauphin are among those which have done 
perhaps the most outstanding work in this field to date, and several 
others are to be heard from in the future. Under the Pennsylvania 
war-history plan the preservation of local records has been made 
primarily a local ‘responsibility. This policy has been developed 
in order to avoid overloading the state war-history collection with 
trivial material. Local happenings that have state or national 
significance come within the scope of the state collection by the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission. Thus the local libraries 
and historical societies are relied on for good local records. As 
the war passes some of its climactic phases, certain records of local 
war agencies such as the local defense councils are going to be- 
come historical rather than active. It is therefore not too early to 
plan to acquire some of these records on behalf of the local his- 
torical society. Not everything can be preserved, but certainly 
such vital items as minute books and official registers can be saved. 
There should be no hesitation in consulting the heads of such 
agencies as ration boards, and defense councils in regard to this 
matter. While positive decisions as to disposition of material will 
be governed by certain state and federal regulations, expressions 
of interest now will make for favorable consideration at the proper 
time. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


One of the interesting developments in the local-history field 
during the past two years has been the attention paid to the im- 
provement of publications, in terms of both format and content. 
There has been a noticeable effort to streamline the appearance of 
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such journals, and staid cover designs and composition have been 
abandoned. Among the organs of state associations our own 
quarterly has not been alone in undergoing such modification ; as a 
matter of fact it has not gone so far in this direction as have some 
other state historical journals. The Wisconsin and Michigan 
publications are notable examples of radical change, each having 
a picture cover design. The content of the magazines too has im- 
proved, and material of general interest has been increased. A 
judicious mixture of scholarly articles prepared by academicians 
and sketches written by qualified local and amateur historians is 
important if interest in such publications is to be sustained. It is 
necessary also if adequate local contributions to historical literature 
are to be encouraged. 

Another fact that strikes the attention of the observer of con- 
temporary local historical activity is the emphasis on educational 
programs. More and more state historical agencies are distribut- 
ing handbooks or other materials adapted to school use. Illinois 
and Wisconsin are two recent examples. This material, much of 
which is specially prepared, is usually distributed in cooperation 
with state educational authorities. 


The Pennsylvania State College Library is expanding its al- 
ready sizable James A. Beaver Collection of manuscript and other 
materials relating to Pennsylvania history. General Beaver donated 
his library with a small endowment to provide the foundations for 
such a collection; and as time passed, casual additions were made. 
The present policy is one of active searching for material. The 
cooperation of the Alumni Association has been enlisted through 
Edward Hibshman, its general secretary. A recent acquisition of 
great importance is a complete file of The Democratic Watchman 
from 1855 to 1942. This paper, which was published at Bellefonte, 
was extremely influential in Democratic circles and was widely 
quoted. The Okie Collection of books, pamphlets, and original 
and photostat manuscripts pertaining to the Philadelphia Society 
for the Promotion of Agriculture is another new addition. Willard 
P. Lewis, librarian for the college, will appreciate communications 
regarding any materials which might be obtained for the Beaver 
Collection and is interested especially in items on agricultural and 
industrial history. 
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Michael F. Doyle, internationally famous Philadelphia attorney, 
is a recent appointee to the Permanent Court of International 
Arbitration at The Hague, an agency which still functions despite 
the war as a permanent memorial to the desire for universal peace. 
Mr. Doyle is the thirteenth American appointee to the court since 
its organization and is the first Pennsylvania to so serve the nation 
in that capacity. He has participated in numerous international 
movements and is an appropriate choice for the post. 


Plans for postwar developments at Valley Forge Park are under 
consideration by state officials and the Valley Forge Park Com- 
mission. It is expected that Washington’s winter encampment 
grounds will be completely restored to their condition in 1777-78. 
Certainly the place as one of the outstanding Revolutionary shrines 
of the nation deserves such attention. 


Memorial tablets to the memory of six officers of the Twenty- 
eighth Division who were killed in action in France during the 
first World War were dedicated on May 21 as a part of the annual 
services at the division shrine at Boalsburg, Centre County. 
Claude G. Aikens of State College is chairman of a special com- 
mittee designated by Governor Martin to provide for general im- 
provements to the site. The governor, who served with the 
division in France and later commanded it, was the principal 
speaker at the exercises. 


A new volume on the Seneca Indians in the Susquehanna valley 
and areas near by has been issued by the Conservation Society of 
York County, Incorporated. The book, prepared under the super- 
vision of Gerald Fenstermacher, contains several contributions by 
residents on the Cornplanter grant in Warren County. The Con- 
servation Society cooperates with the Pennsylvania Water and 
Power Company in maintaining the Indian Steps Museum in 
York county. Further information concerning the aboriginal cul- 
ture of the state is contained incidentally in a recent volume on 
the archaeology of southern New York by Albert Ritchie of the 
Rochester Museum. Since the Indian culture of this region 
extended into Pennsylvania, the volume is of considerable value 
to this state. 
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The recent commemoration of the hundredth anniversary of 
the transmission of the first message by telegraph was the hundred 
and sixth anniversary in telegraphic history to the Franklin 
Institute in Philadeiphia. Six years before Samuel F. B. Morse 
flashed the first message over the wires, the institute’s committee 
on arts and science approved the inventor's idea and recommended 
its support by Congress, thus paving the way for the actual de- 
velopment of the telegraph. This fact was recalled at a brief 
ceremony held at the institute as part of the May celebration. 


The American Psychiatric Association, which was founded in 
Philadelphia in October, 1844, observed its centennial at its May 
meeting in that city. 


Governor Martin deserves the widespread commendation of the 
historians of the state for his recent action providing for a 
competent system of review for all state records suggested for 
disposal as waste paper in connection with the salvage drive. Ap- 
proval of the executive board is required for destruction of all 
non-current documents, and on this occasion a special order pro- 
vided the added safeguard that all lists of material suggested for 
disposal must be approved by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion through its administrative units, the State Archives and the 
Historical Commission. While the volume of material proposed 
for destruction which possessed historical significance was not 
great, the measure did result in a careful scanning of all proposals 
and the saving of certain collections of papers of importance. 
Included among these held for further examination are some 
seventy-five packing cases of state banking records dating prior 
to 1891. 


Isabella Furnace in Chester County no longer exists. A long 
battle to preserve the more-than-a-century-old furnace which 
typified the later history of the individual blast furnace has ended 
in defeat. The owners were anxious to donate the property to 
any responsible agency that would agree to maintain it, but no 
such agency appeared willing to undertake the task. The records 
of the furnace and many other items pertaining to the iron industry 
and the Potts family interests have been presented to the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania and will form an important 
addition to an already extensive collection of like material. 
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The opening of the Salvation Army drive for funds in Phila- 
delphia in April called to mind the fact that the first meeting of 
the organization in America was held at Fourth and Oxford 
Streets in that city sixty-five years ago. 


The recent history examination contest conducted by the Mifflin 
County Historical Society attracted over two hundred participants 
from schools of the county. This kind of contest is certainly far 
superior to the old essay type and cannot but create a considerable 
fund of local historical information. 


Washington County is the latest to acquire an historic old 
mansion as a headquarters building for its historical activities. The 
organization recently received the LeMoyne House in Washington, 
a gem of early western-Pennsylvania architecture. Charles M. 
Stotz, well-known Pittsburgh architect, who has for. some years 
been in charge of the restoration work at Old Economy, will super- 
vise the work necessary to restore the LeMoyne home. There are 
many such buildings of architectural and historical importance. 
When one can be preserved through local initiative as an historical 
project to provide a permanent center for future development of 
historical work by a society, the arrangement is perfect. State 
funds cannot be made available for the numerous properties of 
this type. Private and local initiative are necessary supplements 
to any state or federal program for maintaining historic sites. 


The Frankford Historical Society was the recipient of a bequest 
of three thousand dollars from the estate of William Henry 
Smedley, Frankford lumber merchant and long-time patron of the 
society. The attention of historical societies may well be turned 
to the fact that the present is a very good time to seek funds to 
endow public enterprises. Under existing tax legislation those in 
the higher-income brackets are in a position to contribute liberally 
to institutions serving public needs, and historical societies should 
hasten to place themselves in this category in soliciting support. 
A legal basis for the claim is clear in that society properties are 
exempt from taxation. Permanent endowment for specific activ- 
ities is the best method of approach. 


The Pittsburgh Catholic deserves the plaudits of historians of 
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the state for its enterprise in issuing a sixty-page historical supple- 
ment in March commemorating the hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Pittsburgh diocese of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Individual copies were made available at fifty cents each 
and may possibly still be obtained. The issue contained a veritable 
mine of carefully prepared information on the religious history of 
western Pennsylvania. 


* * * * 


S. K. Stevens, assistant editor and author of the excellent 
News and Comment section, received his Ph.D. degree from 
Columbia University on June 6, 1944. 

Elinor Barnes, associate editor, has after a three-months absence 
following a major operation returned to her work as an historian 
in the War Department, Army Service Forces, Quartermaster 
Corps. 

EDITOR 
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WILLIAM T. PIPER, SENIOR, LEADER IN THE 
LIGHT-AIRPLANE INDUSTRY 


By Harry F. WEBER 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


T KNAPPS CREEK, New York, to Thomas and Sarah Malt- 

by Piper was born on January 8, 1881, William Thomas Piper. 
By 1899 he had graduated from the high school at Bradford, 
Pennsylvania, a comparatively wealthy community in an oil 
region, and served in the Spanish-American War. In 1903 he 
received a bachelor’s degree cum laude from Harvard University, 
one year ahead of Franklin D. Roosevelt. He began his career 
as a construction engineer with the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion at Lorraine, Ohio, working for that company from 1903 to 
1906. During the next ten years he followed his profession in 
various parts of the United States. 

On July 30, 1910, the future leader in the light-airplane industry 
was married to Marie van de Water of ‘Buffalo. The couple had 
five children, all of whom are living: William T., Jr., who is now 
secretary of the Piper Aircraft Corporation, Lock Haven, Penn- 
svlvania; Mary (Mrs. Bolles, California) ; Thomas Francis, called 
“Tony,” who was formerly with the company and is now a flying 
instructor in the Field Artillery with the rank of captain at Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma; Howard, called “Pug,” who also was formerly 
with the company and is now a naval-base pilot with the rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade) at Quonset Point, Rhode Island; and 
Elizabeth (Mrs. Harford, California). There are seven grand- 
children. 

By 1914 Mr. Piper was back in Bradford, where he had spent 
his youth. He soon formed a partnership to produce oil. Though 
his efforts did not bring sensational returns, they netted a comfort- 
able living for him and his family. When the nation went to war 
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in 1917, Mr. Piper tendered his services to the War Department 
and was commissioned a captain of engineers. 

In the late 1920’s the Bradford Chamber of Commerce was look- 
ing about for promising young industries for the city. Two 
brothers in Rochester, New York, who were building airplanes in 
a small way at this time were considering moving to a new location. 
One was killed at Detroit while demonstrating his airplane; the 
other, C. G. Taylor, came to Bradford in 1929 and there continued 
the operation of the Taylor Brothers Aircraft Corporation—one 
of the many aviation companies formed about this time throughout 
the United States because of the widespread interest in flying— 
with money furnished by Bradford citizens. Mr. Piper became 
a member of the board of directors. 

Heretofore Mr. Piper had been indifferent to aviation. But 
now he had a definite interest in it as an investor and a company 
director. Too, his three growing sons were very much air-minded. 
It was only natural that he should eventually become an enthusiast. 
In 1931 at the age of fifty he learned to fly one of his “Cubs.” He 
obtained his private flying license and has maintained it “currently 
effective” ever since. 

Taylor Brothers had hardly put “the Chummy,” a four-thousand- 
dollar airplane with a hundred-horsepower engine, into production 
when the depression came. The aircraft market was all but wiped 
out, particularly for expensive planes. In 1931 the company 
went bankrupt. The other stockholders dropped out of the 
venture, but Mr. Piper put in more money. The new Taylor 
Aircraft Company, with him as director and treasurer, was or- 
ganized with the idea of producing a small airplane which could 
be sold and flown more economically than existing ones. This 
plane was designed primarily for the fiying-school operator, who 
at the time had to use expensive-to-operate machines, most of 
which were highly powered with war-surplus OX-5 engines. The 
first “Cub” had been test flown on September 12, 1930. Its name 
was derived from what seemed to correspond with that of the 
engine—“Tiger Kitten”—which was manufactured by the Light 
Foundry Company of Pottstown, Pennsylvania. The term proved 
so popular that it soon became practically a common noun used to 
describe any light airplane. A twenty-horsepower engine was 
tried but found too weak. As developed the plane was a two- 
passenger open monoplane with a thirty-seven-horsepower engine. 
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This model, E-2, went into production in 1931, but sales were 
slow: twenty during that year, twenty-one the next, sixteen the 
next, and seventy the next. These were lean years of dire strug- 
gle. Mr. Piper had to pour in more and more money from his oil 
business. He did not take out any salary for himself. The pay 
roll was met with difficulty. Many a time engines were held at 
the freight station until someone made a down payment on a 
plane. In turn the money was used to release one of the engines 
to go into a new plane. 

The E-2, although it was slow, uncomfortable, and sluggish in 
performance, heralded the dawn of a new era in aviation. 
Operators, while scorning it for its low power and glider type 
of action, realized that its economy would keep their flying schools 
in business. By 1935 a cockpit enclosure had been added for 
comfort in cold weather. The next year a new model, J-2, was 
introduced. It showed distinct improvement over the old—less 
angular lines, rounded wing tips, and wider landing gear—and 
its production soared to a record-breaking five hundred and forty- 
one. The ambitious little company at last seemed to be on the 
road to good fortune. In 1936 Mr. Piper even indulged in a new 
car. This same year he bought out Mr. Taylor’s share and be- 
came president, treasurer, and chairman of the board; his former 
partner went to Alliance, Ohio, to start Taylorcraft. 

During this period the company was manufacturing planes in 
a hangar at the Bradford airport. At first all the work was 
done -in one building, from welding to final assembling. As 
demand for more production increased, additions were made 
to the original building in the form of long L’s, eventually giving 
a floor space of thirty-six thousand square feet. The plant was 
worth about two hundred thousand dollars. Since it was a 
frame building inaccessible to the city water hydrants and since 
the process of “doping” was very hazardous, however, the fire- 
insurance rates were too high for the struggling company to 
afford coverage of more than about ten thousand dollars. On St. 
Patrick’s Day, 1937, while attending an aviation convention in 
California, Mr. Piper received sad news by telephone. He no 
longer had an airplane factory. Fire had broken out in the 
dope (airplane paint) room and consumed the entire plant. 

But jigs and tools were salvaged immediately, and within a 
week a Cub was built. The various departments worked in 
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garages and empty buildings throughout the city of Bradford. 
In the meantime Mr. Piper scouted about for money and a 
new and more accessible location for a factory. At Bradford 
the airport was not convenient, seaplaning had to be done fifty 
miles away, and the standard of living was too high for what 
the struggling company could pay its employees. An abandoned 
silk mill at Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, was suggested. Already 
some of the young men of the community were associated with 
the firm. The main objection to the place was that it was too 
large, a fact which was to provide ready opportunity for ex- 
pansion when the boom for planes arrived. The modern two- 
story fireproof building had a floor space of a hundred thousand 
square feet. Its sixteen acres of adjoining ground was next 
to the airport. The West Branch of the Susquehanna River 
gave excellent facilities for seaplane flying. The works of the 
factory and about two hundred employees were transferred to 
Lock Haven on July 4, 1937. Despite the disturbance of fire 
and moving, six hundred and eighty-seven J-2’s were built during 
the calendar year. In November the name of the company was 
changed to the Piper Aircraft Corporation. Mr. Piper’s year 
of trouble ended sadly with the death of his wife in December, 
1937. 

The acquisition of the new plant laid the groundwork for 
revolutionizing plane manufacturing. Many of the straight-line 
production techniques now used in the manufacture of military 
planes saw their first use in the Cub factory. In order that 
the most efficient constant-flow methods might be assured, a 
highly reputable industrial engineering concern was retained to 
set up the new machinery. At first all manufacturing operations 
were done on the first floor of the building, but soon it was 
necessary to expand several departments to the second floor; 
the eastern half of the entire building was devoted to final 
assembly. 

Among the most outstanding developments which speeded con- 
struction was the “ferris wheel” in the dope room. This rotating 
device, which had a capacity of twelve wings and six fuselages, 
enabled the workmen to spray the units with maximum efficiency ; 
by the time each unit came around the second time, it had dried 
sufficiently to be painted again. Production was stepped up at 
least ten per cent by the introduction of a suspended assembly 
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line, which consisted of an overhead monorail system connecting 
with all departments by means of switches, crossovers, and sid- 
ings. A fuselage or wing on leaving its jig was put on this 
“railroad” and passed at a steady pace for more than a mile 
through all stages of installation and painting direct to final 
assembly. 

In 1938 an improved version of the Cub was brought out. The 
J-3, which had a forty-horsepower engine, was known as the 
Cub Trainer; the de luxe model was called the Cub Sport. 
Priced at $995, the Trainer was the first airplane to retail for 
less than a thousand dollars. It was as much a sensation in the 
aviation world as the cheap Ford was in the automobile field. 
During the summer experiments were conducted with new fifty- 
horsepower engines, introduced by Lycoming, Franklin, and 
Continental. The extra power improved the take-off and in- 
creased the speed and load-carrying capacity, adding greatly to 
the popularity of the light airplane. Seven hundred and thirty- 
six Cubs were produced during the year. 

Development was started on a new Cub, larger and faster 
than the Trainer, with side-by-side seating. This model, the 
Piper Coupe, J-4, was intended for private owners. It was 
first shown at the 1938 National Air Races, and production 
started early in 1939. A new conception of luxury in light air- 
planes, it was equipped with hydraulic brakes, lights, compass, 
and large gas tanks. Its original fifty-horsepower engine was 
soon replaced by a sixty-five. 

Flying was too expensive for the average American youth, and 
eventually the government began to develop the Civilian Pilot 
Training program. Over seventy-five per cent of the planes used 
were Cub Trainers. The number sold in 1939 was 1,376, 
making with other Cub planes a total for the year of 1,806. This 
record surpassed any other the world over. It represented more 
than half the nonmilitary airplanes in the United States and 
sixty per cent of all light airplanes. 

In 1940 additional improvements in design were made. The 
Coupe was completely restyled by a Detroit industrial designer, 
and a muffler was added which reduced engine noise perceptibly ; 
speed and range were stepped up considerably. The Trainer was 
approved for sixty-five horsepower, which added much to its 
performance. The Piper Cruiser, J-5, selling for just under 
two thousand dollars, was brought out to meet the needs of 
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airport operators for a three-passenger plane which would be 
low in cost and in operation. It had a seventy-five-horsepower 
engine, dual controls, and hydraulic brakes. 

Trainers, Coupes, and Cruisers were all in great demand. 
Indeed, back orders continuously ran around five hundred. It 
was therefore necessary to increase the factory floor space, and 
in June, 1940, the construction of two new assembly buildings, 
each four hundred by fifty feet, was begun. The additional 
facilities made it possible to achieve increased specialization of 
labor and to have fifty or sixty planes in the final assembly stage 
at all times. During 1940 a new record—3,016 planes—was 
established. Some weeks a new plane was pushed out the back 
door on its way to the compass room every twenty minutes. The 
next year more buildings were put up—shipping and crating 
quarters with an indoor railroad siding, a modern dope building, 
a warehouse, and an office building for housing the sales, account- 
ing, and engineering departments. The floor space was now 
over two hundred and fifty thousand square feet. The United 
States Army gave final acceptance of the light airplane as an 
important factor in modern warfare. After three months of 
tests in maneuvers the Cub Trainer was found to be excellent 
for carrying messages and officers behind the lines and directing 
artillery fire by means of two-way radio. It was not long before 
the company was loaded with military contracts, and the number 
of its employees increased to about two thousand. The military 
version of the Cub Trainer, officially designated at first 0-59 and 
later L-4 and familiarly called “Grasshopper” and “Flying Jeep,” 
has been delivered in quantity to the Air Forces and finds itself 
in all parts of the world. The Navy designation is NE-1. A 
hospital ambulance plane known as HE-1 and later AE-1 features 
a turtle deck which can be raised to allow secure placement of 
a patient on a litter to be transported to a hospital. Another 
plane produced is the TG-8, a three-place training glider. Since 
figures on military contracts are restricted, it is impossible to 
inform the public as to the number of planes the Piper Company 
has produced since the war began. It may be revealed, how- 
ever, that during 1943 the firm did a gross business of almost 
twelve million dollars. 

Newspaper headlines and magazine articles give some idea 
of the wide variety of wartime use and distribution of the Cubs. 
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A few selected titles are: General Clark Lands in the Streets of 
Naples (in Cub); Blood Plasma Flown to Anzio Beachhead (in 
Cub); Joe E. Brown Flies in Indian Mountains (in Cub) ; 
Mike Strok Pilots Margaret Bourke-White over the Cassino 
Battlefront (in Cub) ; Dick Remick Flies Cubs in South Pacific; 
Cub Pilot Out-Maneuvers Three Messerschmitts; Nazi Officer 
Calls Them (Cubs) Hell Raisers; Cub Led Isolated Unit to our 
Lines on Italian Front; Flying Jeeps Used in Burma Jungles 
by Stilwell’s Men; Marines Use L-4 at Cape Gloucester; and 
Cubs Used in Artillery Spotting School in Africa. 

On March 14, 1943, the XPT (Experimental Primary Trainer) 
was flown for the first time. A new design very much different 
from the old Cubs, it has low wings, a retractable landing gear, 
a forty-gallon fuel capacity, a six-hundred-mile cruising range, 
and a cruising speed of a hundred and thirty-five miles an hour. 
It may be converted into an instrument trainer. It has not yet 
been put into production and likely will not be for the duration. 

In line with his enthusiasm for aviation Mr. Piper in 1935 
promoted the organization of the Cub Fliers Club, composed 
of air-minded employees. The club, whose more than three 
hundred members make it the largest of its kind in the world, 
owns Cubs and hires instructors. Employees are thus given 
the opportunity to learn to fly for the small sum of a dollar and 
twelve cents an hour. 

Mr. Piper has been unchanged in nature by the success which 
has made him the outstanding figure in the light-airplane indus- 
try. He remains a common, easily approachable man. He 
comes and goes among his employees, commanding their highest 
respect; his appearance in the plant causes no commotion. He 
lives a rather simple life, with reading his main hobby. He 
uses neither alcohol nor tobacco. His home while comfortable 
is not elaborate. His clothing is proper, but he does not try to 
be the best-dressed man in town. He travels considerably, usually 
for business purposes. On December 22, 1943, he was married 
at Jacksonville, Florida, to Mrs. Clara S. Taber of Plano, Texas. 
He still has his oil partnership at Bradford. He has charge of 
the Cub Haven Civil Air Patrol and is a director of the Lock 
Haven Hospital, a member of the Lock Haven Rotary Club, 
a director of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, a member of the National Aeronautics Association, 
and a member of the National Aviation Training Association. 
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Origins of the American Revolution. By John C. Miller. (Boston, Little, 
Brown & Company. An Atlantic Monthly Book. 1943, pp. xiv, 519. 
$3.50.) 


Origins of the American Revolution can be heartily commended. Written 
with verve, even with a certain raciness, this delightful book not only holds 
the interest of the reader from beginning to end but is enlightening. Since 
it is based on a wide survey of contemporary opinion in England and in the 
colonies as to the grave issues that arose between the years 1763 and 1775, 
one gets a most vivid impression of the march of events and of the way 
that men, individually and in groups, felt and acted. Almost every page 
of the twenty-one chapters reflects Professor Miller’s diligent perusal of 
contemporary newspapers, pamphlets, and other source materials. In 
fact, the volume provides on the one hand so rich a feast of appraisal of 
the series of pre-Revolutionary War crises by the men of the eighteenth 
century, many of whom were leaders, and on the other so little intrusion, 
it would appear, of the author’s views and interpretations that take issue 
with these—as one might expect in a book published in 1943—that it could 
very appropriately have been entitled “Contemporary Views of the Origins 
of the American Revolution.” 

In current works on the Civil War there is little of the acrimony such 
as was expressed by earlier writers who were contemporaries; harsh ex- 
pressions are seldom used. A sense of intellectual detachment has taken 
the place of partisanship. Books are now better balanced (if perhaps less 
readable) than previous ones. Except in the case of a very few writers 
the same tendency is evident in treatises on the American Revolution. 
Most students no longer envision a conflict between an oppressive, tyrannical 
British government and outraged, oppressed American colonials. Instead 
they see and weigh the issues but do not ascribe sinister motives to either 
side in the controversy that ended in an appeal to arms. But Professor 
Miller returns to the phraseology of Brancroft. We are told of “the 
impasse in which Americans were to find no alternative but to submit to 
the despotic control of Parliament or deny its jurisdiction altogether” (p. 
252); we are reminded that when “confronted by British tyranny, it was 
inevitable that Americans should again resort to a boycott of British goods” 
(p. 268) ; and we are assured that the Pennsylvania Quakers “were more 
concerned in putting down radicalism at home than resisting tyranny from 
abroad” (p. 379). The writer of this volume will doubtless agree with 
the reviewer that the period from 1763 to 1775 is unique in American 
colonial history. During these years many Americans openly called 
“despotic” and “tyrannical” certain actions and policies of the government 
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of the mother country that a decade earlier, in so far as can be determined 
by accessible letters and diaries, had never been even privately denominated 
as such. In other words, before the Seven Years’ War colonials by and 
large apparently felt that their government was the most benevolent in the 
world; after that war many of them spread the impression that it was the 
most malignant. Professor Miller would have done well to emphasize more 
fully than he has this change in outlook and the factors that contributed to it. 

Those who go to Origins of the American Revolution with the expecta- 
tion of finding a critical analysis and a weighing of the more important 
studies relating to this period that have been produced since Justin Winsor 
made his distinguished evaluation in his Narrative and Critical History of 
America are doomed to disappointment. Significant pioneering works in 
the fields of institutional, legal and constitutional, economic and geographical, 
and social history as well as studies in biography written during the past 
half century are either ignored or passed over very casually by mere 
footnote references. To the reviewer, however, Professor Miller was in 
no cavalier frame of mind, brushing aside all this immensely valuable 
material as valueless. It is clear that he could overlook it because it was 
irrelevant to his specific purpose: the presentation of the ideas and actions 
of the men of the eighteenth century, irrespective of what later generations 
may have thought of them and how they may have weighed them. Had 
his objective been less modest, he would have produced an even more 
scholarly but doubtless much less readable book in which the now smoothly 
flowing pages would have been obstructed by cataracts and shoals of critical 
footnotes concerned with the importance or lack of importance of the 
conclusions contained in the specialized works of some hundred or more 
scholars, each endeavoring to throw light on the background of the 
Revolution. But such a book, we may be sure, was far from his intention. 
The more restricted purpose has been brilliantly achieved; the very limita- 
tions of the book make possible some of its excellence. 

One feature that adds not a little to the enjoyment of Origins of the 
American Revolution is the decorative drawings in which are to be found 
likenesses of many of the leading figures in eighteenth-century England 
and America. The format is excellent. It is pleasant to realize that the 
author is now busy providing a sequel to this book that will cover the 
Revolutionary War and doubtless the Peace of 1783. It will be eagerly 
awaited. 

Lehigh University LawRENCE Henry Gipson 


Alexander James Dallas, Lawyer-Politician-Financier, 1759-1817. By 
Raymond Walters, Jr. [Pennsylvania Lives] (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. Pp. vi, 251.) 


A “Philadelphia lawyer” of the 1790’s, Alexander James Dallas lived 
and argued among a great company who stimulated the British West 
Indian to the highest development of his considerable native talents. These 
were not limited to the field of his beloved profession, for the services to 
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state and nation rendered by the public-spirited but politically unambitious 
lawyer ranged from editing a monthly miscellany to rescuing the federal 
treasury from bankruptcy during the precarious closing months of the 
War of 1812. 

After seven “lean” years of law practice, hack writing, editing of court 
reports, and lesser occupations Dallas accepted the then anomalous posi- 
tion as secretary of the commonwealth under Governor Mifflin, The 
latter’s deficiencies were Dallas’ opportunities, and the young lawyer made 
the most of them, not only to become the most powerful official in the 
state next to the governor but also to assume a leading role in the rising 
anti-Federalist movement. 

The democratic fervor aroused by the appearance in Philadelphia of 
Citizen Genet to represent the new French Republic was translated into a 
politically potent form by the organization of the Democratic Society of 
Philadelphia. Dallas’ tireless efforts as a member of the correspondence 
committee were a notable factor in the spread of Democratic-Republicanism 
both in Pennsylvania and in the nation. Attacked by the Federalists and 
denounced by President Washington as fomenters of the Whiskey Rebel- 
lion, the local society and its daughter groups elsewhere in the state 
quietly disappeared in late 1795. But Dallas at once saw and took ad- 
vantage of the political possibilities in the general disfavor with which 
the Jay treaty was greeted in America. His work against it contributed 
materially to the Democratic-Republican victory of 1796 in Pennsylvania. 
Confining himself chiefly to the work of organization in the state and 
thus complementing the labors of his great friend Albert Gallatin in the 
national arena, Dallas richly deserved the reward of the federal district 
attorneyship for eastern Pennsylvania to which he was appointed by 
Jefferson in 1800. 

During the thirteen years of his tenure Dallas exhibited a growing 
conservatism and a pronounced distaste for the program sponsored by the 
radical minded within the state organization. He was distressed by the 
bickering over patronage and by the democratic distrust of courts, judges, 
and lawyers. He set himself against the radical tide and had considerable 
success in thwarting the designs of his enemies within the state party and 
in blocking the Jeffersonian attack on the federal judiciary. 

For two years Dallas served as Secretary of the Treasury in the war 
cabinet of President Madison. His accomplishments in the face of much 
opposition were almost Hamiltonian in scope and execution. 

Mr. Walters achieves admirably the purpose of the series of biographical 


studies of which this is one volume. He presents a scholarly portrait of 
an able and active Pennsylvanian whose achievements have hitherto re- 


ceived only that measure of acclaim determined by the greater stature of 
some of his contemporaries, 
Hofstra College Kermit L. Kuntz 








